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Clarifying the Role of the School m 





le: 

W. B. FEATHERSTONE p! 

to 

Educators will have a clearer concept of purpose when they see the ist 
school’s distinctive function as that of symbolizing and rationalizing an 
experience. W. B. Featherstone is Professor of Education at Teachers a 
College, Columbia University. _ 
de 


IN THESE complex and confused times 
it is difficult indeed for a school to 
keep its distinctive function and pur- 
pose clearly in mind and not be led into 
the untenable position of trying to be 
all things to all children and youth of 
the land. The difficulty arises from 
many sources, three of which merit par- 
ticular attention. 

It has become increasingly difficult 
for the family to carry on its primary 
function of child rearing. Today’s vest- 
pocket households, with few exceptions, 
can provide almost no meaningful work 
experience, far too little constructive 
social experience, and not much con- 
sistent and sustained moral and ethical 
guidance. It is increasingly difficult for 
many families to provide even the basic 
necessities of adequate food, clothing, 
shelter and health care without resort 
to the assistance of public, semi-private 
and private charitable or welfare agen- 
cies. Consequently there is considerable 
pressure on the schools to take over 
many of the ordinary responsibilities of 
the family. What is more natural than 
to look to the school as the agency to 
rear and train the young, as well as to 
educate them? The school is available. 
It is a creature of the community, It is 
assumed to be interested in promoting 
the general welfare. It is also more re- 
sponsive to the immediate needs and 
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desires of its clientele than most othe ¢p. 
agencies professing similar intent anc by 
purpose. me 

Few persons would question the de) jn¢ 
sirability of the school’s relating its OWr yo) 
program more effectively to the activi), 
ties and services of other agencies CON) yr 
cerned with the welfare and educatiog | 
of children and youth. There would Je 
seem to be considerable difference, how bat 
ever, between basing the school’s owif;he 
program on a broad view of the need fo, 
of children and youth and simply tak )ex; 
ing over the child-rearing functions Mou 
the family. How to define this differ o;} 
ence clearly is a problem that baffles fare 
great many schools. Lack of a clear defitea, 
nition is the source of much confusiog me, 


SOr 


of purpose and program. hay. 
a Pbut 
Schools Need Clear Definition of 
aoe 
Purpose 
mat 


The enormous increase in kinds ant}yj, 
quantities of mass media of communifjang 
cation in recent years has also made iyo, 
harder for the school to keep its dis exp 
tinctive function clearly in mind. Théthe 
increase in amount and kind of sucil 
media has by no means been accom Lea 
panied by an increase in quality or cot) A 
sistency of public information anik¢h,; 
opinion. Every newspaper and magi§arj. 
zine editor, publisher of books, raditha ti, 
broadcaster, motion picture product! emp 
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manufacturer, merchant, labor union 
leader, and every religious, patriotic or 
)N FI pressure group is almost completely free 
to disseminate a special gospel, dogma, 
ism, science or other version of truth 
and wisdom, with the result that young 
and old alike are bombarded constantly 
by a bewildering variety of auditory, 
visual and postural stimuli that defies 
description or analysis. Small wonder 
the that the schools are frequently urged 
anc) by alarmed, confused, but perhaps well- 
meaning persons and groups to step 
- dejinto the arena and give children and 
OW! youth the “true” truth, the “right” rea- 
‘tiVi] sons, the “unassailable” answers to the 
col problems of living. 
tion Here again the source of confusion is 
oul@ clear. The school is looked to as the 
how jparamount agency to guard and guide 
OW§the young. It has control of their time 
ee#for a longer period than anyone else 
ta\vexcept their parents. It has access to re- 
1S sources that aré not available to any 
iffel) other person or agency. If the schools 
les Gare not to undertake responsibility for 
defi jteaching the truth, who is? The govern- 
1Si0f ment? Hardly. The churches? Well, per- 
shaps, even though most of them have 
‘but a weak and wavering voice that 
does not carry far. In dealing with such 
matters the schools find it hard to dis- 
| aniltinguish clearly between the purpose 
nutliand process of educating children and 
de Wouth and the purpose and process of 
sds expounding some authorized version of 
The ithe truth. 
suc 
-com Learning for Use or for Possession 


col) A third factor that confuses the 

anchools is the emphasis on narrow utili- 
nafGarianism as the central value in edu- 
radiation. There is no question that the 


Luce! emphasis on learning for use instead of 
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learning for mere possession has helped 
to rid the curriculum of a great deal of 
dead wood; but too narrow a view of 
what is useful, meaningful, functional, 
can easily turn education into a mere 
process of training young people to per- 
form routinized tasks, the significance 
of which is clear only to those who as- 
sign the tasks. 

The extreme emphasis on practicality 
arises in part no doubt from a convic- 
tion that a great many of the young 
people who throng today’s schools are 
incapable of much more than an ani- 
mal-training sort of learning. But more 
important is the tendency to reject un- 
critically the idea that knowledge is 
power. The error of such uncritical re- 
jection can be readily demonstrated, 
even with children and youth who seem, 
by most standards, not to have much 
capacity to make practical application 
of ostensibly academic information. The 
competence of even quite backward 
youngsters in such a practical skill as 
arithmetic computation can be greatly 
increased by teaching them the “mean- 
ing’’ of the number system. In fact there 
is considerable evidence that such chil- 
dren never do learn to compute or solve 
problems with any useful degree of re- 
liability unless they acquire a_ pretty 
good insight into the logic of what they 
are doing. 


Functional Nature of Meanings 

The same generalization applies to 
almost all of the activities—social, eco- 
nomic, political, vocational—that make 
up the daily round of “practical” life. 
The “best” workers in a factory, ?.e., the 
most reliable, the most contented, the 
most productive, the most loyal, etc., 
tend to be those who not only know 
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their particular skill, but also its place 
in the whole complex pattern of the 
manufacturing process in a particular 
industry. The “best” teachers are those 
who not only know what they are do- 
ing, but also why. The best citizens are 
those who not only vote, pay their 
taxes, observe traffic rules, and throw 
their litter in the trash cans, but also 
know why they do these things. 

The ‘why and wherefore” kind of 
knowledge is often the most useful, the 
most functional, in the long run because 
such knowledge gives meaning and sig- 
nificance to the particular acts one has 
already learned to perform. It also pro- 
vides a foundation for developing new 
modes of behavior to meet the specific 
requirements of unforeseen circum- 
stances. If the schools wish to free chil- 
dren and youth from the strait jacket 
of habit, custom, precedent, and trial- 
and-error-ism, it is certainly question- 
able whether general education ought 
to be allowed to degenerate into mere 
mediation of current difficulties; or 
whether vocational or specialized edu- 
cation should be allowed to become 
mere trade or occupational training. 


BUILDING MEANINGS THROUGH 
EDUCATION 


In relating its own program to the 
complex pattern of forces that inevi- 
tably play upon children and youth 
these days to mold their characters and 
personalities, the distinctive function or 
purpose of the school can be discerned 
only by considering what is required in 
building up the conscious core of sym- 
bolized meanings about which the per- 
sonality is integrated. Any number of 
agencies or institutions can “give chil- 


dren experience”’—the home, the 
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movies, the playground, the summer) y,¢ 
camp, the factory, the farm, and the on- ex 
going social, political and economic} gr 
processes of diffuse community life. But) ex: 
very few agencies and institutions be- | ch; 
sides the school can intentionally and of 
systematically explain, clarify, enrich the 
and “make meaningful” these experi- pre 
ences because very few have the re- pre 
sources available to the school—coritrol 
of the time and energy of the learners, |, 
access to books and other materials ex, 
through which the experience and wis- chi 
dom of the past is made available, and) ;e 
skill in processes of deliberate, inten- ja}y 
tional and systematic teaching. chil 

Any number of other agencies can|“ra. 
provide for the welfare needs of chil; can 
dren and youth as well as or better than ¢joy 
the schools. If the family is inadequate yyj]] 
for this, its central task, day care centers, |g 
health clinics, welfare stations, settle- Woy 
ment houses, and the like are available me; 
or can be provided. A considerable de-|cati 
gree of specialized competence, equip sch 
ment and resources is required for carry- ing 
ing on the work of such agencies suc ence 
cessfully. The school has enough to dojecor 
if it makes wise use of the experience |spor 
children and youth do have in connec jniti 
tion with such welfare services, and ex-:/of y 
ploits it for its educational values—its tain 
meaning for the individual and its sig. [t 
nificance in the larger context of com: yaili 


munity life. unio 
: for \ 

Education for Work 
{nom 


Similarly, any number of agencié|mun 
can provide work experience as well a\jwoul 
or better than the schools. Farms, fac long 
tories, shops, mines, transportation sys porti 
tems, public and private utilities and thild 
service organizations are the normal{initi: 
channels of productive work. There i their 
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nel no reason for the school to provide work 
On-Jexperience on the assumption that chil- 
mic}dren and youth need a kind of work 
But experience different from that which 
be-|characterizes the actual economic life 
and of communities. The only excuse for 
ich the school’s going into the business of 
eri- providing work experience is a purely 
re-' practical one. 
trol) Under today’s peculiar theory that 
€rs,'as many people as possible should be 
ials excluded from work, it is difficult for 
wis-\children and youth to acquire any 
and|“real” work experience until they are 
fen- almost adult in years. Consequently, if 
children and youth are to acquire any 
can|“raw data” of work experience which 
hil\can be exploited and used for educa- 
han tional purposes, the school is forced 
lat€ willy-nilly to provide that experience in 
ers, large number of instances. But while 
‘tle: work experience is an absolute require- 
ible ment if there is to be any effective edu- 
de-cation for work, the wise policy for the 
wip: school is to bend its efforts toward open- 
TTy-ing up opportunities for such experi- 
suClence through the normal channels of 
) dojeconomic enterprise, and take the re- 
n¢celsponsibility of providing, on its own 
nec initiative, only the absolute minimum 
ex of work experience that cannot be ob- 
—it\\tained in any other way. 
sig’ It is admittedly difficult, with the pre- 
om: vailing attitudes of employers and labor 
unions, to find adequate opportunities 
for work experience in the normal eco- 
\nomic enterprises of the typical com- 
ci6/munity. But changing such attitudes 
1 a/would seem to be less difficult in the 
fac long run than providing adequate op- 
sy*'portunity for work experience for all 
ant thildren and youth on the school’s own 
mal{initiative. Schools that are criticized by 
‘€ \ their communities for not giving the 
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young realistic education for work 
could accomplish a good deal by turn- 
ing the tables. They ought to reply with 
the equally tenable criticism: “How can 
we educate for work when the com- 
munity provides no opportunity for 
young people to experience work?” If 
they hammered insistently on the under- 
lying principle of “no work education 
without work experience” employers 
and labor leaders could in time be 
brought to realize that while education 
cannot be carried on effectively as an in- 
cidental aspect of living, neither can 
it be carried on in an experiential 
vacuum. 


Education for Civic Participation 


Consider also the problem of civic ed- 
ucation. Here again, the principle of 
“no experience, no education” holds. 
This principle underlies all efforts to 
provide civic-type experiences in school, 
through teacher-pupil cooperation in 
curriculum development, extra-curricu- 
lar activities, pupil self-government and 
the like. All such efforts are to the good, 
for the school is a quasi-community, ex- 
emplifying in considerable measure 
many of the processes and functions of 
the larger community. One must not, 
however, overlook the fact that the 
school is to a large extent a sub-culture 
within a culture, and that many of the 
skills, attitudes and understandings de- 
veloped within the context of the sub- 
culture do not and cannot carry over 
to the larger culture. 

Participation in the democratic proc- 
ess within the narrow and specialized en- 
vironment of a school is better than none 
at all, but such participation hardly pro- 
vides adequate material for furthering 
the school’s distinctive purpose of clari- 
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fying, rationalizing and symbolizing 
civic experience and building up the 
meaning of democracy. How to pro- 
vide adequate opportunities for direct, 
or even good “onlooker” participation 
in the on-going political and civic af- 
fairs of a community is perhaps the 
hardest problem of all to solve. But it 
must be solved more effectively than it 
has been heretofore if there is to be any 
genuine civic education. For without 
civic experience, there is nothing to ra- 
tionalize and symbolize, and teaching 
and learning degenerate into mere 
verbalizing, with little or no effect on 
the civic behavior of young people. 


EDUCATION FOR INSIGHT 


The foregoing discussion might well 
be interpreted as a plea primarily for 
more firsthand experience for children 
and youth rather than as a plea for more 
attention to rationalizing and symbol- 
izing of experience as the distinctive 
function of the school. Such an interpre- 
tation would be one-sided, but it would 
probably do no great harm in the great 
majority of communities. But while 
there can be no education without ex- 
perience, which is the very substance of 
learning, one should not fall into the 
error of equating experience and edu- 
cation, and conclude that experience, 
experience, and more experience will 
result automatically in more and better 
insights, understandings, attitudes— 
more and better meanings. 

Experience that is not criticized, il- 
luminated and symbolized may narrow 
rather than broaden; it may enslave 


rather than release. It may make of the 
individual only a blind follower of 
habit, custom and tradition rather than 
one who sees and acts upon principles 
and laws. Robert Hutchins has said 
what we need in education is principles, 
principles and everlasting principles. 
Many will, of course, dissent from Mr. 
Hutchins’ views as to what principles 
are valid and how they are to be taught. 
It is difficult, however, to see tenable 
grounds for dissent from the _ basic 
proposition that the ability to gen- 
eralize, to formulate principles and laws 
and afterward to apply them in new sit- 
uations is what distinguishes the edu- 
cated from the uneducated person. A 
school that is content to teach children) 
and youth to do whatever is being done, 
or has been done, is a mere trainer; 
it becomes an educational institution 
only as it undertakes to help the young 
to understand the reasons why. 


Distinctive Function of the School 


Placing the emphasis upon rational: 
izing and symbolizing of experience as 
the distinctive function of the school 
certainly does not make the task of the 
school any lighter. In some ways it makes 
the task heavier, or at least more hazard: | 
ous, because of the ever-present dange! 
of falling into empty verbalizing. But il 
the schools would keep in mind the, 
dictum stated above—“no experience, 
anu remember also that 





no education” 
almost anybody can provide experience,| 
but that not everybody can educate, the 
work of the school would be more pur 
poseful, if not easier. 
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Curriculum Change 


we) Down East Experiences in 


HARLAND A. LADD 


During the past eight years the schools of Maine have benefited from 


the state-wide curriculum program which is described in this article by 


Harland A. Ladd, Commissioner of Education, Augusta. 


AN important educational program in 
the State of Maine today is encourag- 
ing and directing progress toward better 
curriculum practices and hence toward 
better educational opportunities for 
children of this and later generations. 
It may be well to review the steps which 
brought this program into being. 

In 1943 Maine found that the vitality 
of its schools had become seriously im- 
paired. For two years a week-to-week 
decline in school efficiency had occurred 
as teacher supply was drained off by 
the armed services, by other states and 
by industry. Qualified replacements 
were not available, for teachers’ college 
enrollments, too, had declined sharply. 
School superintendents searched in vain 
for competent personnel to fill vacan- 
cies. Housewives with former training 
and experience, and even high school 
graduates without benefit of profes- 
sional study, were drafted in order to 
keep school doors open. Children, our 
most important resource, were being ex- 
ploited as a result of the serious disloca- 
tion in our social order. The drastic 
conditions required vigorous therapy. 

Commissioner Harry V. Gilson called 
a conference of the educational staff of 
the State Department of Education, the 
faculty of the state teachers’ colleges, 
and representatives of the professional 
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organizations of the state. A professional 
consultant also was engaged.! 

During several planning sessions this 
group attempted to put into focus the 
educational fabric of Maine as it ex- 
isted. From the pattern which emerged, 
and from observation of experiences of 
similar groups in other states, it tried 
to evolve and implement a frontal at- 
tack upon disintegrative forces and to 
energize new and constructive efforts at 
improving the educational situation. 


‘Do-Democracy’ Emphasized 


Now, after eight years, Maine is still 
engaged in a curriculum program de- 
signed to deal with “grass roots” prob- 
lems of teachers. Consideration of indi- 
vidual problems, provision for many 
types of participation by and interac- 
tion among teachers, superintendents, 
supervisors and lay persons, and estab- 
lishment of democratic relationships 
have been among the bases on which the 
program was founded 

The last of these aims should be em- 
phasized. We recognized early that the 
new school must incorporate “do-de- 
mocracy” throughout its organization 
and relationships if real values in child 


1 William H. Burton, Director of Apprentice- 
ship, Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University. 
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growth were to be realized. We agreed 
that over the years we had talked rather 
glibly about teaching democracy, but 
that in large measure we had failed 
miserably in the practice of its prin- 
ciples and concepts. The living forces 
which we were attempting to liberate 
could function only in a “do-democ- 
racy” environment. This has been and 
continues to be fundamental in the 
curriculum effort. 


WorKSHopPs PROVIDE IN-SERVICE 
GROWTH 


In the begining it was determined 
that the first and most direct approach 
to better education should be through 
the in-service growth of teachers. In 
the words of the consultant, “improving 
the work of classroom teachers in do- 
ing whatever they are now doing” 
should be a basic and continuing goal 
of leadership. 

Initial approach to in-service train- 
ing of teachers in Maine was through a 
three-weeks’ summer workshop for ele- 
mentary teachers at the university. The 
success and impact of this and subse- 
quent workshops surpassed all expec- 
tations. Sponsored for the first few years 
by the State Department of Education, 
with certain costs of participants paid 
by the state, it enjoyed not only large 
enrollments but also hearty approval of 
the hundreds of teachers who attended. 
Its influence has been widespread. 

The workshop was, for many, a first 
experience with directed guidance in so- 
lution of problems peculiar to their own 
classroom situations. For many, too, it 
was a first experience in personal non- 
status relationship with state and na- 
tional consultants in education, with 
outstanding leaders from great universi- 
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ties and colleges, and with key person- 
alities in their own state. Perhaps for 
the first time in Maine, many partici- 
pants were encouraged to make con- 
tributions from their experiences, to 
share these experiences with others, to 
meet consultants as a service group 
working side by side with them, and 
to feel the pulls of a great educational 
effort, broad in scope, philosophy and 
participation. 

No program of education could be 
signally successful without the under- 
standing, approval and active support 
of superintendents of schools. They, too, 
took part in a curriculum workshop 
with the consultant and with members 
of the staff of the state curriculum di-, 
vision. They studied developments in 
other sections of the country. They 
heard lectures. They held free and 
frank discussion of philosophies, objec- 
tives, and the findings of research. They 
considered problems of transition from 
the subject-centered curriculum to one 
in which growth and development of | 
the individual child is of first concern. 

This workshop and subsequent con- 
ferences may have been the most sig- 
nificant activity in the total program. 
Without the knowledge and resourceful 
leadership of this strategic group, the 
forward steps which were contemplated 
would have been difficult if not impos- 
sible. Once this group had given its ac- 
ceptance and approbation, it provided 
a source of energy which has been an 
important reservoir in the release of | 
human potentials. 


Changes Through Cooperative Effort 


Summer study alone could not pro- 
duce the contemplated transition with 
une Sd 

any degree of rapidity. Continuing ef- 
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fort throughout the school year was 
necessary if large numbers of the total 
staff were to become familiar with the 
program and introduce even rudiments 
of it into classroom practices, Partici- 
pation during the school year was made 
possible through leadership of superin- 
tendents of schools. Teacher groups, 
concerned with common problems, were 
encouraged to become committees to 
study the question and to propose and 
carry out steps toward its solution. 

When teachers felt lack of back- 
ground in a given area, the state uni- 
versity and the teachers’ colleges were 
ready to work with them. Whole- 
hearted cooperation of these institutions 
has added greatly to the developments 
thus far. Superintendents, too, made 
good use of the elementary supervisors 
on the state staff—four in number. As 
the in-service training program has 
evolved, teachers have come to take 
the lead in requesting supervisory as- 
sistance. Local workshops, often a week 
in length, and short work conferences 
directed toward particular problems 
have become commonplace. 


PuBLIC UNDERSTANDING SOUGHT 


Public understanding has been en- 
couraged, The State Department of 
Education, superintendents of schools, 
and teachers have utilized many and 
varied methods in acquainting parents 
and other citizens with the purpose, 
nature and scope of the curriculum ef- 
fort. Regional school committee meet- 
ings sponsored by the State Department 
of Education have played a significant 
part in keeping the program close to the 
citizens, 

Willingness of the people to support 
a sound program for better education 
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was evidenced by enactment of a law 
which provided that teaching certifi- 
cates be renewed during each five-year 
period, and established six hours of 
professional credit as a prerequisite 
for re-validation. Not only did the 
legislature pass the law, but it acted to 
implement it by adopting a provision 
whereby towns which assist teachers 
with costs of in-service study, by a min- 
imum of $50, will be reimbursed by 
this amount at the next distribution 
of state funds. In actual practice, the 
Commissioner has urged towns to sup- 
plement this basic sum through salary 
schedules or by other defined policies, 
so that the government will finance es- 
sential costs and the teacher will con- 
tribute time only. 

Staff Engages in Study 

Since this provision was written into 
the statutes four years ago, more than 
one-third of the professional teaching 
staff of the state have engaged in formal 
study during each year. It should be 
noted, too, that members of the State 
Department of Education have realized 
that if they are to give quality leader- 
ship, they should be increasingly better 
prepared. Without exception, members 
of the curriculum division have been 
doing advanced work in several of the 
leading universities and colleges of the 
East. 

Materials prepared during the first 
elementary workshop at the University 
of Maine were recognized as valuable to 
teachers who were honestly seeking to 
improve classroom experiences for chil- 
dren. Screened and edited by commit- 
tees of teachers, the contributions were 
published and distributed by the State 
Department of Education, 
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Resource Materials Produced 

Moreover, a program for developing 
other resource materials was initiated. 
It was determined that this work should 
be done by Maine teachers for Maine 
teachers. Superintendents were asked to 
nominate from their staffs individuals 
who might make contributions and 
enjoy personal growth as well, through 
work on committees for preparation of 
these basic aids. Local communities 
have furnished substitutes for these 
teachers for several days during each 
school year, and they have assembled 
in small groups at the state department 
for study and discussion leading to the 
ultimate publication of several curric- 
ulum guides. The state paid the ex- 
penses of these assistants, who became 
in effect temporary members of the cur- 
riculum division. 

The several bulletins? 
sought first to establish a point of, view 
emphasizing child development, and 
second, to give specific suggestions for 
improving teaching. Those who par- 
ticipated in the study and writing 
shared their experiences with teachers 
in their own schools and assisted in pre- 
senting the new bulletins to profes- 
sional groups in their respective locali- 
ties. 

These guides served as aids for many 
teachers and precipitated unexpected 
requests for direct and specific assist- 
ance’in subject areas. Presently, teacher 
committees are working with these 
problems and are preparing addi- 
tional guides, These committees, aim- 
ing to keep the philosophy of previous 
bulletins, soon realized that content 


published 


2 Our Little Folks. School Days. A Forward 
Step. The Good School. : 
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emphasis was far from ideal in 
school curriculums. Nevertheless a flex- 
ible treatment of content seems impor- 
tant in keeping close to the “grass roots” 
experiences and needs of teachers if 
everyone is to find help in moving for- 
ward. 

First sections of these aids in arith- 
metic, language arts and social studies 
have been published for use by Maine 
teachers. Additional sections are in 
process at the present time. Materials 
are being produced in loose-leaf, sec- 
tional form, which serves to make them 
available to teachers as rapidly as pos- 
sible on the one hand, and on the other, 
permits continuing attention to needs 


as they appear. 


Some Individuals Resist 

The practical effect of these docu- 
mentary aids of all types has been both 
encouraging and _ discouraging. As 
might be anticipated, only those teach- 
ers with real interest have taken time 
to study the material and to re-adjust 
their teaching practices in terms of the 
elements which they might accept. 

Also as might be anticipated, tran- 
sitions have been resisted by individ- 
uals and groups for many and varied | 
reasons. There are always those persons 
who cannot accept change except when 
they have “seen for themselves.” Feel- | 
ings of insecurity often have a tendency 
to forbid experimentation. For these 
reasons we have concluded that there is} 
need for more personal interaction and 
actual demonstration. A new front in 
the activity has just been opened this| 
fall. 

Since the beginning of the curricu- 
lum revision program, the four elemen:} 
tary supervisors have been available for 
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service when requested by a local ad- 
ministrator. Major emphasis of their 
work has been on classroom visitation 
and teacher and group conferences on 
identified problems. Because a brief dis- 
cussion of a problem is seldom adequate 
to enable a teacher, while carrying a 
heavy teaching load, to make steady 
progress toward its solution, an experi- 
ment is being conducted to determine 
whether intensive work in a given com- 
munity might be more productive than 
diversified, brief contacts in many 
schools. Fortified by direct observations 
in the field, we are convinced that there 
remains the major task of amalgamat- 
ing principle and practice in a number 
of schools which may become centers 
for group observation and exchange. 

It is to be hoped that these super- 
visors can work with a small number of 
teachers periodically throughout the 
year, and with them build a philosophy 
and practice which can be observed, 
evaluated and shared by other teachers 
in the area. We hope to demonstrate 
that good teachers working under ordi- 
nary conditions can do group teaching, 
can have pupil-teacher planning, can 
have individual guidance, self-evalua- 
tion and many other aspects of a strong 
learning situation. 

The scope of this article will not per- 
mit further elaboration on this or other 
phases of the pattern of progress which 
is unfolding in Maine. It should be re- 
corded, however, that developments in 
secondary education similar to those 
heretofore described have 
equally significant results. 


produced 


Evidences of Improvement Seen 
The foregoing review is not intended 


to leave the reader with a feeling that 
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the objectives of our curriculum devel- 
opment program have been achieved in 
full or in major part. Such is not the 
case. The road still winds ahead—long, 
uncertain in some spots, perilous in 
others. It is gratifying, however, to those 
of us who have been associated closely 
with the undertaking to know that we 
are “on the march.” 

Evidences of improvement can be 
found in hundreds of classrooms. Boys 
and girls today by the thousands are 
enjoying better educational opportun- 
ities because people, both within and 
outside the teaching profession, had 
the vigor, foresight and honesty to see 
the schools in decline and to do what 
was necessary to check that course, re- 
direct it and bring something broader, 
better and finer into the growth and 
development of tomorrow’s citizens. 

From the beginning the teachers of 
Maine have demonstrated their desire 
to provide good education for the chil- 
dren for whom they have in loco pa- 
rentis responsibility. When suggested 
changes have been in advance of experi- 
ences and understanding, their validity 
has been challenged. Often differences 
have been largely a question of seman- 
tics, and as wide participation and in- 
teraction have been promoted there has 
been a corresponding increase in re- 
quests for assistance. To many teachers 
the change from a regimented program 
to one of creativeness and vision has 
been a freeing and releasing experience. 
Generally teachers show a living pur- 
pose in their professional lives—to rec- 
ognize youth’s problems, interests and 
potentials today in order that their to- 
morrow may be one of competence, 
happiness and security growing out of 
“The Good School.” 
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Planning in the Core Class 


DONALD BERGER 


What functions does the planning committee fulfill in a core class? Pro- 
fessor Donald Berger, Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, 


offers practical help to teachers who are just beginning to implement a 


core concept in their classes. 


COOPERATIVE PLANNING is ac- 
cepted as an integral part of better 
teaching by an increasing number of 
secondary school teachers. Informal ex- 
perimentation in implementing demo- 
cratic procedures is current in general 
education, or “core” and ‘common 
learnings” courses, and is not uncom- 
mon in the general arts. Utilization of 
group process is increasingly prevalent 
in the specialized areas of the curricu- 
lum which lend themselves more readily 
to the experience concept of learning. 
An analysis of efforts to initiate co- 
operative processes reveals that the use 
of certain specific techniques is becom- 
ing rather widespread.1 One such tech- 
nique is the “planning” or “steering” 
committee whose function it is to work 
with the teacher in planning class ac- 
tivities. A condition encouraging the 
use of this committee technique may be 
the limited block of time allotted to 
most courses in a typical upper-school 
schedule. Many teachers would prefer 
to use “full-group” planning procedures 
in applying the complete process of 
cooperative learning: stating purposes, 
evolving procedures for attainment of 
goals and evaluating results. Too fre- 


1 Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, NEA, Toward Better Teaching, 
1949 Yearbook. The Association, Washington, 
D. C., 1949. 
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quently, however, inadequate time al. 
lotments necessitate modification of the. 
more idealistic procedures, and_ the 
“planning committee” has emerged a: 
a substitute, but practical, technique 
for planning group work. 


Full Group Initiates Plans 

“Full-group” planning is essential ir 
the initial stages of stating objectives 
evolving criteria for selection of experi 
ences, defining and clarifying problems 
and deciding upon methods which the 
class will use for group organizatior 
and evaluation. Arriving at these deci 
sions through group discussion con 
sumes much time, as those experience 
in working cooperatively with group: 
can testify. Teachers and students di 
not begrudge the time or effort devote 
to such activities. Values are obvious t 
those who have had successful experi 
ences with democratic processes in tht 
classroom. 

Democracy must become compatibl 
with group efficiency, however, whei 


goals are set by learners who have *) 


sincere interest in attaining them 
When schedules allow only five 4o- 0 
50-minute periods per week for grou 
work, teachers know that if all plan 
are cooperatively developed by the en 
tire class there will remain little tim? 
for problem-solving. The “plannin: 
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committee” would appear to be a tech- 
nique which partially alleviates this 
dificulty and still provides students 
with valuable experiences in coopera- 
tion. 


A Class Studies Committee Technique 

The origin of such a planning group 
may be better understood by reviewing 
the experiences of members of an 
eleventh-grade core class? who em- 
ployed the committee technique as the 
basic method for planning their class 
activities. 

After the group of 45 juniors had 
set up their objectives and selected a 
problem for study, they accepted the 
suggestion of a committee, but had to 
decide how it was to be formed, its 
function and its relationship to the class. 
Each person was asked to write recom- 
mendations and several students sum- 
marized these in a mimeographed re- 
port for the group’s consideration. The 
class agreed that the report was in no 
way conclusive, but might serve as an 
initial guide for the committee. The 
group hoped that class periods might be 
set aside for frequent evaluations to 
help the committee improve itself. They 
felt also that the functions of such a 
group would undoubtedly be modified 
after it became active. 

The class’s recommendations as stated 
in the following summary became the 
first guideposts for the committee: 


e The committee: The planning com- 
mittee shall consist of five student mem- 
bers and the teacher. One of the stu- 
dent members shall serve as chairman. 
The group is to be a well balanced one 


2 Eleventh grade core groups, Horace Mann- 
Lincoln School, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. New York City, 1948. 
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with the members of the group repre- 
senting various points of view in the 
class, ‘This is stressed as being necessary 
in order for the planning committee’s 
decisions to reflect the feelings and 
opinions of the entire group. Member- 
ship is not permanent, as all class mem- 
bers shall have the opportunity to work 
on this committee. 


e The meetings: All meetings shall be 
scheduled and open to all students, who 
are welcome to come and give their 
opinions. Meetings may be held during 
free hours, study periods in “core,” lunch 
hour, or, when necessary, after school. 


e Relationship between planning com- 
mittee and the class: The planning com- 
mittee is an integral part of the class. 
The class should remember that the 
committee’s efforts are solely for the 
benefit of the class. The committee 
should report to the class on all its de- 
cisions and recommendations for study- 
ing a problem. Its recommendations 
should be presented in such way that 
the group understands the reasons for 
the planning. These suggestions should 
be subject to modification by the group. 
As soon as possible when starting to 
work on a new problem or experience, 
a long-range program should be mapped 
out by the committee to give the stu- 
dents some over-all picture of their 
study. 


As the first committee sought to 
satisfy the needs of the group and to 
plan meaningful individual and class 
experiences, it encountered many prob- 
lems. Solutions to most of these difficul- 
ties were reached when planning com- 
mittee members were able to answer 
the following questions: (1) What do 
we need to know to help plan for the 
solution of this problem? (2) Where 
can we get help? (3) How shall the 
group be organized for work? (4) How 
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can we best consider each member of 
the group while working on this prob- 
lem? (5) How shall we bring our plans 
before the group? (6) What kind of 
records shall we keep? (7) How shall 
we use the core teacher? 


FUNCTIONS OF A PLANNING GROUP 


Similar problems are met by most 
committees who assume major responsi- 
bility for planning for a larger group. 
These questions may be used as guides 
in developing an understanding of the 
functions of a planning group. 


What do we need to know to help 
plan for the solution to this problem? 


Whatever the nature of the problem 
to be solved at any time by a committee, 
inevitably the first step would seem to 
be one of trying to understand better 
not only the problem itself, but its im- 
plications, It is usually helpful for the 
committee to try to recognize original 
purposes, to push back to basic reasons 
before proposing courses of action. 

Invariably one or more members of 
a committee develop ability to question 
a suggestion, a decision, or a process 
proposed. It is not uncommon for such 
a group member to ask, “Why are we 
planning to do this?” or “What are we 
supposed to be trying to do in the urst 
place?” or “Will it be worth while, or is 
it just something to keep the group 
busy?” ‘These persons, in some instances, 
consciously define this function for 
themselves. It is natural for them to 
question everything, and they soon dis- 
cover that such questioning generally 
results in better discussions, more care- 
ful thought concerning a problem, and 
consequently better decisions by the 
committee, 
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Others learn the need for such tech- 
niques through unpleasant experience. 
When plans are brought before a full 
group for their acceptance, modification 
or rejection, without knowledge of 
underlying purposes on the part of the 
committee, one can predict that the 
class will raise questions that evince the 
need for such understandings. Plans 
without purposes clearly in mind are 
apt to be not acceptable. It is there- 
fore essential that a committee think 
through the reasons for doing a thing 
before advocating some course of action. 

Still other students seem to learn this 
technique of questioning by being asked 
to assume such a role during committee 
meetings either by the chairman or by 
the teacher. The 
quently practice such a function him- 
self. Group members may learn that 
there is value in having at least one 
member asking the “eternal why” when 
so much of the time the “what” and 
“how” are pressing for solution. 

Teachers notice that at the outset 
most committees lack this ability to re- 
late plans to purposes. ‘This technique is 
definitely a learned one. It is acquired 
in the experience of working with a full 
group, in profiting by mistakes made 
in previous planning, in observing how 
the teacher encourages critical thinking, 
or in witnessing the increased effective- 
ness of responses by other group mem- 
bers who have learned the technique 
more readily. Results of group evalu- 


ations offer further incentives for plan- | 


ning committees to examine purposes 
more carefully. 

A thorough definition of each prob- 
lem is requisite to better planning. No 
plan can be completed unless there is 
some knowledge of the problem to be 
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solved or the topic to be studied. Some 


jproblems cannot be solved by the stu- 


dent members of a planning committee 
and the question, ‘““Where can we go 
for help?” encourages further explora- 
tion and learning. 


Where can we get help? 

Most committees can find practical 
help by using resources of the core situ- 
ation, the school or the community. 

The core teacher serves as a primary 
resource. It is not so imperative that 
he know the answers to the many ques- 
tions asked as it is for him to know 
where students may find answers for 
themselves. Certain skills and attitudes 
characterize this teacher function: 
knowledge of sources of information, 
ability to help students locate informa- 
tion needed, and willingness to admit 
that his knowledge of a subject is scant 
or nonexistent and that persons are 
available who may be better qualified 
to help in the solution of problems. 

Students often ask teachers to suggest 
various methods that may be used in 
presenting information to the group. 
Knowledge of communication media 
and those that can be used for creative 
self-expression is invaluable. A creative 
approach to handling communication 
techniques has sometimes resulted in 
interesting experimentation for stu- 
dents and teachers. 

If library facilities are part of the 
equipment of a school, they will be used 
more than any other resource. The plan- 
ning committee may ask the librarian to 
join the core group in the early stages of 
planning their work. He may discuss 
with them the resources of the library, 
techniques of locating information, and 
places where they can go for help if the 
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school collections prove inadequate. 

When needed resources are not avail- 
able within the school, students should 
be encouraged to use those of the com- 
munity. A wide range is generally 
needed to help in solving problems de- 
fined for study by an active class. Com- 
munity surveys to determine what re- 
sources are available for learners at any 
given level should be undertaken by stu- 


dents and staff who are initiating the 


core curriculum. 


How shall the group be organized for 
work? 

Any class can experiment with group- 
ings and with new techniques for pre- 
senting information and materials. Vari- 
ous techniques may be used at one time 
or another by core groups. The dance, 
creative music, dramatizations, interpre- 
tive reading, panels, radio recordings, 
tape recordings, charts and maps, pic- 
tures and murals, sketches, debates, sym- 
posiums, exhibits and displays, lectures, 
trips, films, student-led discussions, re- 
ports, informal discussions, book re- 
views and creative writing are but a 
few that can be used in a program 
which, in its philosophy, aims not only 
to follow the interests of learners but 
also to broaden them. 

Students gradually learn that chang- 
ing situations call for fluidity of group- 
ing. Such experimentation is considered 
healthy by the teacher and is fostered at 
all times. Committees can strive to de- 
velop a certain balance in any group 
they set up, in order to insure a measure 
of success. Persons may be chosen with 


3 These techniques have been used effectively 
in core classes such as those at The New School, 
Evanston Township High School, Evanston, IIli- 
nois. 
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regard to how their personalities could 
be improved by the situation or prob- 
lem to be presented to the group. Readi- 
ness is a factor that ought to be dis- 
cussed when people are considered for 
certain responsibilities. ‘The degree of 
readiness might be based on the com- 
mittee’s judgment of how the responsi- 
bility would affect the individual. In 
most instances the teacher’s advice on 
plans for grouping or allocation of 
responsibilities will be sought by com- 
mittee members. When in doubt about 
readiness, members may ask the teacher 
to speak with certain students and to 
encourage them to undertake suggested 
jobs. 


How can we best consider each mem- 
ber of the group while working on this 
problem? 

Recorders in some planning groups 
keep class lists to which they refer when 
individuals are considered for certain 
jobs or during committee evaluations. 
A special responsibility undertaken by 
any person is noted on the list. The 
group may use these lists also when 
evaluating its work. Each group mem- 
ber is then discussed from the following 
standpoints: (1) Has he participated 
actively in the work so far? Is he inter- 
ested in what we are doing? (2) Does he 
need special help from the teacher? (3) 
Has he been given enough responsi- 
bility? (4) Is he interested in doing 
something that we could use in our 
work, e.g., making maps, cartoons, 
charts, graphs, etc.? (5) Is there anyone 
who is ready and wants to lead the next 
group discussion? 

The teacher can encourage the plan- 
ning group to refer to the objectives set 
up by the class at the beginning of the 
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school year, as is done in many core 
classes, and to discuss needs of indi- 
viduals and the group in the light of 
these goals.4 Since students do not al.’ 
ways understand the individual’s needs 
as well as the teacher does, the latter 
must frequently emphasize the import-) 
ance of planning experiences that will 
help certain students. 

In meeting this problem, the plan-' 
ning committee is becoming increas- 
ingly concerned with discovering the 
particular abilities of each group mem-| 
ber and utilizing the talents of each 
in the service of the group. Through 
a long and difficult process group mem- 
bers are learning also the responsibility 
of democratic leadership. Using the ar 
ents of group members is not a planning 
committee’s sole function; the commit. 


tee is responsible, along with the 
teacher, also for providing for the needs 
of all students. 


How shall we bring our plans before 
the group? 

After several experiences of report- 
ing proposed plans to a class, commit- 
tee members realize that their peers 
hold certain expectations as to the pur- 
poses of any plan, suggested methods of 
carrying out the project, and the way 
in which the endeavor and their part 
are to be evaluated. Alternate 
plans are usually found to be helpful 
in encouraging group thinking. Oppor- 
tunities are then given for the full group 
to plan various aspects of the accepted 
skeleton proposal. 


in it 





4A Core Curriculum Class in Action,” an} 
excellent film strip distributed by Audio-Visual 
Materials Consultation Bureau, College of Edu- 
cation, Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 
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What kind of records shall we keep? 


The recorder may keep a weekly 
schedule posted on the bulletin board. 
Forms are mimeographed with spaces 
for writing in each day’s program. ‘These 
are filed and thus a brief running rec- 
ord is kept of the program. 

It is often difficult at first for the 
teacher to convince committees of the 
need for keeping records which will 
safeguard continuity and help later 
groups in planning. The need is usually 
not felt until direct experience proves 
that records are essential. When a com- 
mittee list of 
reached, decisions made, and jobs to be 


keeps a agreements 
done, these are usually well known to 
all committee members, and such rec- 
ords may seem to be additional “busy 
work” until the first change of commit- 
tees. Then it becomes more apparent 
that the new group cannot plan without 
a better knowledge of what has been 
done by the previous group. 

Beginning with the second committee 
both the chairman and the recorder can 
be encouraged to keep more careful rec- 
ords. These may be kept in simple form 
resembling minutes, generally high- 
lighting the decisions made, a_ brief 
resume of plans to be used by the per- 
son who will later report to the class, 
and sometimes listing “next steps.” 

At the termination of each unit of 
work the chairman of the planning com- 
mittee can write a more detailed descrip- 
tion of the work. These records prove 
to be very helpful during later evalu- 
ation sessions. 


How shall we use the core teacher? 
“What part should the teacher play 


in our group work?” was a question 
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posed by the first planning committee 
to the class of eleventh graders men- 
tioned above. The function of the 
teacher was quite a disturbing thought 
to them, since they had not considered 
it before, but the result of the discussion 
was a more careful analysis of his role. 
The discussion was recorded on a wire 
recorder, and the following synthesis of 
ideas was made by the teacher: 


e The teacher should help the group 
keep to the point in discussions. 

e He should supply additional infor- 
mation overlooked by students in 
planning or discussions. 

e He must play a definite role in the 
group—not sit on the side lines. 

e He should advise, give extra help 
to those students who ask for it or 
need it. 


e He should evaluate individual 
growth as well as the group’s prog- 
ress. 


e He should help people find infor- 
mation. 

e His function is particularly im- 
portant on planning committees. 
He should help incoming groups 
to orientate themselves as to prob- 
lems faced by previous groups. 

e He must be concerned about 
ficiency.” 

e He should let students learn by 
making mistakes, but this should 
not continue for too long. 


sé 


ef- 


ROTATION ON PLANNING COMMITTEE 

We might accept these proposed func- 
tions as practical ones, applicable to 
most core classes. The technique of en- 
couraging a group to define the func- 
tions of the status leader may be of 
value also in a teaching-learning situ- 
ation which provides experiences for 
developing leadership skills. 
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An obvious disadvantage in using the 
planning committee technique is the 
fact that many vital learnings experi- 
enced by members while serving on the 
planning group are denied other stu- 
dents until they become members at a 
later date. Therefore numerous oppor- 
tunities to learn the techniques of co- 
operative problem-solving, to develop 
analytical and creative thinking and 
to acquire skills and attitudes involved 
in cooperation are limited, at least tem- 
porarily, to the few students on the 
planning committee. Not until the en- 
tire class has gone through the complete 
process of cooperative planning does the 
group, as a unit, understand its signifi- 
cance and benefit from such learning. 


Planning Should be Inclusive and 
Continuous 


When classes are large some students 
may never serve a long enough period 
of time to acquire these skills and atti- 
tudes. Too rapid turnover in member- 
ship on the committee in order to give all 
students experience in planning ignores 


individual. differences. Operation of 
group intelligence ought not to be re- 
stricted to segments of a class at any 
given time. The level of group morale 
is frequently raised as more students 
learn through direct experience what is 
involved in the planning process.5 

When more teachers and administra- 
tors are convinced that skills, attitudes 
and techniques learned by students 
working cooperatively are as important 
as, if not more important than, the 
facts, knowledge and understandings in- 
herent in the subject matter studied, 
more time will be given those teachers 
who are willing and able to guide this 
significant process. Until then, many 
techniques will be utilized that are only 
modifications of the functional and the 
ideal. 


5 These statements are generalized from stu- 
dent evaluations of the planning committee 
technique as utilized in several education 
courses at Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 


lege, DeKalb, Illinois, 1949-50. If mature stu- © 


dents recognize limitations of this technique it 
is logical to assume adolescents will encounter 
more serious problems as they use this pro- 
cedure. 
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Children and Teachers Outdoors 


RICHARD L. WEAVER and J. H. KNOX 


Four years’ successful experience with school camping is described by 
Richard L. Weaver, director, North Carolina Resource-Use Education 


Commission, Raleigh, and J. H. Knox, superintendent of schools, Salis- 


bury, North Carolina. 


FOR MORE than five North 
Carolina has made a special effort to use 
all the available resource agencies more 
effectively in the school program. Stim- 
ulated by the Social Studies Council in 
the state, the Department of Public In- 
struction organized a North Carolina 
Education Commission, 


years 
é 


Resource-Use 
representing forty-six state agencies and 


professional and scientific organizations. 
The commission is appointed by the 
governor. It serves as a coordinating 
agency for many educational activities 
of resource agencies, organizes work- 
shops and work conferences, prepares 
printed and audio-visual materials 
and conducts in-service training pro- 
grams for teachers. 
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N. C. Resource-Use Educ. Commission 
School campers determine age of pine with increment borer 
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Salisbury Initiates a Camping Program 
Salisbury, located in the central Pied- 
mont region of the state, has long been 
accustomed to pioneering in new fields 
and using resource people and con- 
sultants freely and continuously. Four 
years ago the city organized its first 
school-sponsored summer camp, using 
local teachers and parents as counselors 
and directors. Such a camping program 
was conducted from 1947 through 1949. 
In 1950, as a result of encouragement 
from the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and the Resource-Use Education 
Commission and from the interest cre- 
ated by the three previous camps, the 
city initiated a school camp on school 
time. In addition to their camp interest, 
eighth graders of the city during the 
spring of 1950 had planted more than 
three thousand shade trees within the 
city limits to replace many of the elms 
being removed in street construction. 
Eighty-seven sixth graders were taken 
to camp for five days at Kings Moun- 
tain State Park in South Carolina. The 
children were accompanied by six regu- 
lar sixth grade teachers, the school die- 
titian, music supervisor and_ several 
teachers with previous camp experi- 
ence. A principal served as camp di- 
rector. The kitchen was staffed by cooks 
from several schools. One parent served 
as counselor, Ten resource persons from 
state and local agencies assisted in the 
instruction during the five days. Cost for 
each child was nine dollars for this pe- 
riod. Three dollars of this amount was 
required for bus fare, since state buses in 
North Carolina cannot be used for field 
trips. Children unable to afford the ex- 
pense were sent on special funds pro- 
vided for the purpose. Teachers were 
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paid as if they were in school. ‘The regu- 
lar school lunch program was in effect. 
Substitute teachers were hired by the 
local school board to care for those chil- 
dren who preferred not to attend the 
camp. Some children attended from each 
of the elementary schools in the city. 


Purpose in Pre-Planning 


About a month prior to the camp, 
four members of the State Department 
of Public Instruction and the Resource- 
Use Education Commission met with a 
committee of teachers and_ principals 
and the superintendent and supervisor, 
to plan the activities, organize the pro- 
gram and assign various responsibilities. 
This committee agreed that it was im- 
portant: 


e To select those activities which 
would give children as many “doing” 
experiences as possible. 

e To select insofar as possible activities 
better done outdoors than indoors. 

e To focus as much of the instruction 
as possible upon the best use of natural 
resources and upon an understanding of 
the rich historical heritage of the Kings 
Mountain area. 

e To develop a daily schedule which 
would not be too strenuous but which 
would be filled with meaningful experi- 
ences and a considerable amount of 
fun. 

e To keep the children as much as 
possible with their usual teachers dur- 
ing the periods of instruction. 


Arrival at Camp 


In order to take full advantage of the 
bus trip, three stops were made on the 
way to camp: One stop was at a fine 
dairy where the children could see some 
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N. C. Resource-Use Educ. Commission 


Youths place log barriers to divert water from camp path 


good agricultural practices on a diversi- 
fied farm; one was at a church with 
rich Revolutionary history; and one was 
at the Kings Mountain Battleground 
National Monument Museum, 
where the children could study the his- 


and 


tory of the area and see the exhibits. 
Upon arrival at camp, children were 
assigned counselors and cabins. Six to 
eight children occupied each cabin. 
Four groups of about twenty-two chil- 
dren each were organized for instruc- 
tional purposes. Four class periods were 
formed—two in the morning and two 
in the afternoon. An hour for swimming 
was set before lunch and before dinner. 
While one group studied and worked 
outdoors, another explored related 
crafts, a third discussed the projects 
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indoors and organized their notes, and 
a fourth received instruction in games 
and sports. 


CAMP INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 


The camp program centered around 


forestry, soil conservation, wild-life 
management and nature study. Organ- 
ized activities engaged in during the 


five days were: 


First Day 
Forestry Management Practices: 
Measuring the age and growth of 
trees with an increment borer, and by 
counting the annual rings on_ posts 
around the parking area. 
Measuring the board feet and logs in 
ten trees with a log rule. 
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Selecting trees for thinning in a 
fourth-acre plot of numbered trees. 

Planting a tree. 

Observing a demonstration of fire- 
fighting equipment and use of tools. 

Viewing “Dead Out,” film on forest 
fire control. 


Second Day 
Soil Conservation Practices: 


Observing sheet and gully erosion on 
fields around camp. 

Planting trees and vines on road bank 
to stop erosion, and beautifying the 
entrance to the camp. Mulching with 
pine needles and staking. 

Placing log barriers across paths in 
camp to divert water into woods, 

Building stone silting barriers in 


gullies along the road to check silting 


in culverts. 

Observing old terraces and contours 
in abandoned fields. Examining soil 
with soil auger. 

Attending slide talk on soil and water 
conservation. 

Receiving astronomy lesson on ten 
constellations. 


Third Day 
Trees, Plants and Birds of Camp Area: 


Observation of ten common trees and 
ten common wild flowers. 


Bird walk and observation of ten 
common birds of the area. 
Fourth Day 
Observation of Animal Life About 


camp: 

Study of insects, lizards and snakes, 
mammals and aquatic life. 

Use of microscope to observe small 
animal life from pond. 

Investigation of wild-life management 
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practices for increasing the numbers of 
birds and mammals. 


Fifth Day 

Developing signs and plans for nature 
trail. 

General summary of week’s study. 


RELATED CRAFTS 


Leaf printing, spatter technique, work 
with crayon and printer’s ink. 

Paintings of tree planting and erosion | 
control work. 

Clay models of erosion control de- 
vices. Mapping of camp area. 

Illustrating notebooks with crayon 
drawings and scratch sketches. 


CAMPING PLANS CONTINUE 


Children and teachers had such a 
successful time that a large part of the 
remaining ten days of school was spent 
in writing about the camp experiences 


and drawing pictures of the activities 
and projects. Many parents became in.- | 
terested through visiting the camp and 
through learning how much the chil- 
dren benefited from this experience. 

When fall came, sixty of the city’s 
ninety teachers elected to go to the 
same camp for three days prior to the 
opening of school and to use much the 
same program of instruction. Seventeen 
resource persons assisted during the 
three days of instruction. Geology was 
added to the program and the state ge- 
ologist conducted a sixty-mile field trip 
one morning to visit quarries and mines 
of the area. The school board paid the 
of the camp. The teachers 
were not on salary at that time, how- 
ever. 

A camp for forty-two high school bi- 
ology students was held the first week of 


expenses 
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November as the third school camp 
project. The sixth graders of this year 
are already making plans for their camp 
this spring. 

Resource persons utilized in the three 
school camp experiences included: A 
county agent and a farmer; three soil 
conservationists; the state geologist; two 
state foresters (of South Carolina) ; the 
superintendents of the State Park and 
of the National Monument; consultant 
in guidance of the North Carolina De- 
partment of Public Instruction; the di- 
rector and a consultant of the North 
Carolina School-Health Coordinating 


Service; county nurse and county health 
educator; a regional biologist and a 
regional game manager of the North 
Carolina Wildlife Resources Commis- 
sion; two members of the Education Di- 
vision of the North Carolina Wildlife 
Resources Commission; two resource 
specialists of the North Carolina De- 
partment of Public Instruction; an ex- 
tension entomologist of the North Caro- 
lina State College. 

Plans have been developed for a num- 
ber of special resource projects in classes 
and schools at home as a result of the 
three camps. 





Role of the Consultant an 
Curriculum Improvement 


MARCELLA R. LAWLER 


The effective curriculum consultant must be competent both in his area 


of specialization and in the area of consultation for curriculum improve- 


ment. Marcella R. Lawler is Associate Professor of Education and Execu- 


tive Officer of the Curriculum Service Center at Teachers College, Co- 


lumbia University. 


IN school situations and in professional 
literature the word “consultant” is an 
increasingly popular term. Some school 
systems are designating as consultants 
their special subject-matter resource 
people and general supervisors. State 
departments of education are likewise 
using the term for staff members. Both 
local school systems and state depart- 
ments are using the term for specialists 
brought in for a particular work confer- 
ence or an individual meeting. In col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
country where cooperative research pro- 
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grams are being developed or where 
other kinds of in-service education are 
under way the “field workers” are gen- 
erally known as consultants. 

In this discussion the consultant is 
the resource person who comes from 
outside a school and who has a continu- 
ing relationship with a faculty group. 
“From outside a school” may mean from 
outside the school system; it may mean 
from the central office. The problems 
which will be dealt with in this article 
are considered to be applicable to either 
situation. 
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Consultant as Resource Person 


Simply stated, the role of the con- 
sultant is to act as a resource person in 
helping a teacher and administrative 
group to deepen understandings and 
become proficient in the use of new 
techniques necessary to develop the 
most desirable kind of school program 
with children. To do this it is important 
that he bring to the job, first, compe- 
tency in his area of specialization with a 
workable knowledge of what constitutes 
a desirable educational program for 
children and youth; and second, a spe- 
cial competency in the area of consulta- 
tion for curriculum improvement. 

It is assumed in this discussion that a 
person working as a consultant in a spe- 
cial area or at a particular level has a 
background of training and experience 
that provides him with special compe- 
tency in that area. In this discussion, 
attention will be given to the way the 
consultant works with teachers and ad- 
ministrators in a particular situation. 


Wuo EXTENDS INVITATION TO 

CONSULTANT? 

The assistance which a consultant is 
able to give a group is directly related 
to the group’s willingness for and in- 
terest in receiving assistance. The con- 
sultant should therefore be brought into 
a situation only upon invitation by the 
staff. It is not necessary that a total dis- 
trict or school staff participate in work 
on curriculum programs with a con- 
sultant. It is necessary that those who do 
participate do so freely and willingly, 
without any kind of pressure—salary 
increases, administrative edict or pres- 





tige factors. 
The consultant should make clear to 
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those who invite him into the school 
that he will work with them only if 
the teachers are really interested in hav- 
ing assistance. Even with an initial visit 
in the situation, it is not always easy 
for the consultant to discover whether 
there is teacher interest and willingness. 
Consultants who have honestly tried 
to learn whether or not there was 
teacher interest and readiness for con- 
sultant assistance have sometimes failed. 
Such questions from teachers as, “What 
will you want us to do?” or “What ts 
your program?” should be explored 
satisfactorily. If this kind of question 
is asked by many teachers, it may be 
evidence that teachers did not partici- 
pate in the decision to request con- 
sultant help. 


AT WuHaAT PoInT DoEs CONSULTANT 
ENTER THE PICTURE? 


For Initial Exploration 


It is desirable that the consultant go 
into a situation prior to his actually be- 
ginning work in order that he may have | 
an opportunity to look at the situation 
and in order that the local staff may 
have an opportunity to know him. On 
this initial visit he may see teachers who 
wish to have him visit their rooms, ob- 
serve materials and facilities available, 
see the school in operation and observe 
relationships. It is well also for the 
consultant on such an initial visit to 
have opportunity for conferences with 
the staff. 

Through such an initial visit the con- | 
sultant can see the actual situation in 
which he will be working and the staff 
can observe the consultant at work, If 
opportunities for working in a situa- 
ation do not meet his expectations or if 
a local staff feels he is not the person to 
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do the job that needs to be done, it is 
better that the decision be made before 
work is begun rather than have a pro- 
gram of study disintegrate because of 
factors that might have been identified 
prior to the beginning of work. 


For Consideration of Area for Study 


It is very important that a con- 
sultant be with a group when they are 
exploring the area on which they wish 
to begin study. Whether or not all 
those who will work on a project have 
opportunity to present their ideas for 
consideration is significant in the de- 
velopment of the study. The thinking of 
the group in relation to certain points 
in the area is important. In order that 
consultant and group may work toward 
common goals it is essential that they 
see the same problems and issues in the 
area identified for study. 

Recently a consultant was brought 
into a high school to work with the staff 
on a curriculum improvement program. 
He was told by the principal that in a 
meeting the staff had voted to begin 
the work with a study of the home room. 
There was a home room period but it 
was really a roll-taking period, In an at- 
tempt to orient himself to what teachers 
saw as problems in the home room, the 
consultant suggested he meet with 
groups of staff members throughout the 
day. The principal efficiently and will- 
ingly set up the schedule, helping to 
cover classes himself. At the end of the 
day the teachers had not identified the 
home room problem as either their chief 
interest or concern. When asked what 
their chief problems were, teachers 
through six hours of conferences had 
identified these: (1) children do not 
take responsibility; (2) children are in- 
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different; (3) children’s citizenship is 
poor; and (4) children copy. 

When asked what they saw as prob- 
lems in the home room, teachers said 
the home room period was too short; 
they could only take roll; and children 
were called out continually by other 
teachers, the office, doctor or nurse. 
Many staff members countered, how- 
ever, with such questions as: Jf the 
home room is only for study, why 
lengthen it? What do you think ts the 
purpose of a home room? Citizenship 
isn’t the responsibility of the home 
room teacher, is it? What do you do in 
a home room? 


Change in Problem Emphasis 

What caused the change in problem 
emphasis? Did the consultant in the 
way he asked questions or pointed the 
discussion place consideration of prob- 
lems in an entirely different framework 
from that in which the previous discus- 
sion had taken place? He thought he 
had left the discussion open, but at the 
end of the day teachers had not indi- 
cated the home room as their chief con- 
cern for the instructional program. Did 
the change in leadership of the group 
from the principal, who was chairman 
of the first meeting, to the consultant, 
who was chairman of the second meet- 
ing, account for the change in problem 
areas identified? 

The same kind of problem arising 
from similar circumstances has been re- 
peated many times. If the role of the 
consultant is to deepen understanding 
and help people develop new techniques 
for working, it is important that he 
understand where teachers are encount- 
ering problems and what they see in the 
situation. This means he must come 
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into the work with the staff at the be- 
ginning of the exploration of the area 
for study. 


Dors THE CONSULTANT ‘TELL Us OR 
Work WITH Us? 

New insights which we have concern- 
ing the importance in the learning 
process of people’s setting their own 
goals, planning their course of action, 
exploring ideas together and coming to 
decisions, makes the role of the con- 
sultant at the present time more diff- 
cult. The constultant’s responsibility to 
the group is to help them study and grow 
in the most effective way. However, ex- 
perience is causing many consultants, 
who find themselves in a situation where 
teachers have always been “told” by the 
supervisors and the outside specialist, to 
question seriously the advisability of 
moving abruptly into the stage in which 
teachers are expected to plan and to ex- 
plore ideas together. 

Teachers will say, “We've listened to 
one another’s ideas for ten years. We 
know what we think. We want to know 
what you think.” There is a very real 
problem at this point of transition in 
building background with a group so 
that understandings will be deepened 
and new areas opened. In this way 
group members are not re-exploring 
their ten-year-old ideas, but rather are 
looking at problems from a new orien- 
tation. 

It may at times be profitable to open 
an area for consideration with a twenty- 
or thirty-minute presentation by the 
consultant. This is especially true in the 
early days of a program. Following such 
a presentation, questions and discussion 
will point the way for study, for develop- 
ment of work plans, for use of resource 
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people within the school or community, 
for other school or classroom visita- 
tion within the same building and , 
possibly for testing of some ideas in 
classroom situations. 

The idea that a consultant never | 
formally opens up an area for consid- 
eration with a school staff would seem 
to be erroneous. Certainly this should 
not be the usual way of working, but 
neither should it be eliminated as one 
possible approach. There is a problem | 
here of timing, of meeting group needs. 
The movement should unquestionably 
be away from the “experts telling” and 
to cooperative exploration of problems 
and making of plans for moving ahead, 
but the group’s level of expectation 
must be recognized and plans made 
accordingly. The transition must be a 
studied and thoughtful one so that the 
school group will move ahead as, 
smoothly and effectively as possible. 


_— 


How DorEs THE CONSULTANT’S Work 
AFFECT THE ENTIRE SCHOOL PROGRAM?) 


The consultant must work in relation 
to an entire school program. He must 
be a unifier, not a segmenter. He must 
be able to see the implications of what 
he is doing for other areas and levels) 
of the school program. 

The consultant working in the field of 
English and believing the socio-eco-} 
nomic status of the community has defi 
nite influence on the speech pattern of| 
the child may suggest that the staff and} 
children plan a study of the community. 
What implications does such a study 
have at the high school level for depart 
ments other than English? Would it be 
beneficial to include teachers and stu: 
dents from all high school departments} 
—especially social studies, mathematics 
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science and health? What are the possi- 
bilities? What are the ways of working 
together on the project? 

The consultant working at the high 
school level with teachers on how to 
study children often begins by asking 
teachers what information is now avail- 
able about the pupils. This naturally 
leads to an examination of records kept 
in the elementary school. Oftentimes 
such a study leads to a system-wide ex- 
amination as to information needed 
about children in order to develop an 
adequate school program, with the re- 
sult that a total school rather than a 
segment of it becomes involved in the 
study. It is important that the consult- 
ant see such possibilities. 


WuartT Is FORWARD-LOOKING EDUCATION 
‘THEORY AND PRACTICE? 


The consultant’s responsibility for 
deepening insights and developing skill 
in the use of new techniques necessitates 
his knowing frontier theory and prac- 
tice. It is no longer enough for a cur- 
riculum consultant to go into a school 
and assist teachers in rearranging sub- 
ject-matter content of a course of study. 
In his dual role as a specialist in a par- 
ticular area and a specialist in offering 
consultation to the staff, he must help 
teachers become acquainted with fron- 
tier thinking and practice in the field. 
For example, what are the concepts of 
child growth and development which 
might influence teaching in elementary 
and secondary education today? What 
implications do studies in anthropology 
hold for teachers working to improve 
the instructional program for their 
schools? What does psychological re- 
search say is the best method for teach- 
ing spelling? At what stage and how 
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should laymen be included in curricu- 
lum planning? 


Is THE CONSULTANT RESPONSIBLE 
FOR WORKING WITH SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION? 


The curriculum consultant’s role re- 
quires that he work with any problem 
that impinges upon the curriculum. 
There are many points upon which the 
administration and teacher group must 
have common agreement with the con- 
sultant if a program of curriculum im- 
provement is to show results in class- 
room practice. For example, 


@ Is there freedom for critical ex- 
amination of classroom practice and 
freedom to try new ideas as they are dis- 
cussed and developed by the group? 
The principal, the superintendent of 
schools, the school board must be will- 
ing to say, “We will allow teachers to 
try ideas which have been mutually 
agreed upon by teachers, parents, stu- 
dents, principal and consultant work- 
ing together.” If administrative sanc- 
tion other than that of the building 
principal is involved, those people 
should likewise be included in the plan- 
ning from the beginning. Nothing will 
destroy teachers’ interest more quickly 
than for them to work long on a pro- 
gram, and then have the administration 
refuse to let them go ahead to try ideas. 
The curriculum consultant’s role re- 
quires that he anticipate the need for 
exploration with administration of 
problems that may arise as the teachers 
move into changes in classroom pro- 
cedures. 

@ This entire discussion of the role of 
the consultant is predicated on the idea 
of the consultant’s planning coopera- 
tively with teachers in development of 
the curriculum. If this procedure is fol- 
lowed in the work done on curriculum 
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with the consultant, it should be fol- 
lowed by the administration in its work 
with these teachers in other aspects of 
the school’s program. The teacher who 
is planning with other teachers on ways 
to improve the instructional program 
for children will wonder why he should 
continue to be concerned about the 
school program if he receives through 
the mail from the administration an 
announcement which nullifies much of 
the work which has been done. The 
consultant is obligated to help the ad- 
ministration understand that if he is 
going to work cooperatively with a staff 
on curriculum problems it is important 
to support this with a cooperative ap- 
proach in all areas of activity. 

@ Much of the security of the teacher 
who is trying to improve the learning 
experiences of children depends upon 
the interest and support of the principal, 
fellow workers and parents. Ways of in- 
suring this interest and support should 
be developed as the curriculum study 
progresses. Because the consultant rec- 
ognizes the importance of teacher se- 
curity to the success of the instructional 
improvement program, he should work 
with the building principal and with 
the district administrative officers on 
ways to assure teacher security. 

q@ A curriculum improvement pro- 
gram for which continuing consultative 
help is sought does not imply that these 
are teachers who do not know how to 
teach. It does say, “Here is a group of 
teachers interested in doing the best 
possible job for these children. They 
have asked for help.” The fact that a 
supervisor from the central office is will- 
ing to spend a day or two a month with 
them is not a criticism of the group, but 
rather a compliment. The consultant 
should work with the administration on 
ways to develop this understanding 
among children and parents. If the 


question, “Don’t our teachers know 
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their business?” is asked a few times by 
parents, a study program may disap- 
pear. 

@ Curriculum improvement programs 
require much time and effort by a school 
staff. It is often necessary for teachers , 
to have a block of four or five hours 
together in which to work. Occasionally 
at least part of this time should come 
from a school day. Work to improve the 
learning situation for children is an 
important part of the professional job 
of a teacher, and occasional in-school | 
time should be allowed for that job. If 
there is not a policy in a district which 
provides that teachers may be released 
from teaching occasionally in blocks of 
time for concentrated work, if there is 
never provision for planning time in a} 
school day, the consultant is responsible 
for calling this problem to the attention 
of the administrative officers and for 
trying to begin to plan with the admin- 
istration toward improving the situa-} 
tion. 

Space does not permit development 
here of many other areas for which} 
the school administration in a school 
system must be responsible but which 
directly affect the curriculum and there. | 
fore are of concern to a consultant as | 
he works in a school. Some of these 
areas are materials and facilities for in- 
struction, coordination of work between 
the consultant’s visits, communication 
within a building and within a system 
concerning work under way, ways of 
working which involve substitutes for 
teachers, shortened school days, and lay 
participation in curriculum planning. 

In summary, this discussion has 
pointed out that the consultant must be 
competent in his area of specialization. 
It has then developed the idea that just 
as important as competency in his area 
of specialization is his ability as a 
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worker for curriculum improvement. In 
this capacity he must: 


e Take steps to be as certain as possible 
that teachers wish to work on an in- 
structional improvement program. 

e Provide opportunity for staff mem- 
bers who wish to work on the pro- 
gram to become acquainted with him 
before the time when they must make 
the decision on consultant personnel. 

e If possible be present at the discus- 
sions in which teachers identify the 
area or areas for study so he will un- 
derstand their interests and concerns 
in those areas. If this is not possible, 
he should purposely create an occa- 
sion when he will have opportunity 
to gain the necessary background. 


e Be aware of the readiness of the group 
for the cooperative study and devel- 
opment of the particular area to be 
considered. 

e Move gradually with the group from 
their level of expectation to a more 
sophisticated level of planning and 
study. 

e See the implications of what is being 
done in any one area for the entire 
school program. 

e Provide teachers with opportunities 
to explore frontier thinking and prac- 
tice. 

e Be aware of and work with the school 
administration on _ areas usually 
thought of as administrative which af- 
fect teachers in their work for curric- 
ulum improvement. 





Effective Teachers Follow Through 


TOM GARDNER 


The effective teacher’s classroom methods must be consistent with his 


stated philosophy. Tom Gardner, teacher in East High School, Denver, 


Colorado, discusses the necessity for such ‘follow through’ if ideas are to 


find expression in action. 


“THE TEACHER, in the final analysis, 
determines the content of any course he 
is conducting. If he sees that students 
are in danger of choosing a topic which 
he feels is not suitable, he must steer the 
thinking of the group toward choice of 
a more suitable topic.” 

The speaker was a participant in a 
workshop on problems of general edu- 
cation held during the summer of 1949. 
The leader of the workshop did not re- 
veal his own thinking on the topic 
raised by the speaker. Many of the other 
participants, however, found difficulty 
in restraining themselves from open 
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and arbitrary opposition to the point of 
view being expressed. 

This article is not intended as a po- 
lemic on the advantages or disadvan- 
tages to be derived from pupil partici- 
pation in planning. It is, however, a 
plea for honesty on the part of the 
teacher who may have decided to experi- 
ment with the idea of “allowing” the 
boys and girls of his junior or senior 
high school class, or the young men and 
young women of his college class, to 
have a voice in the determination of the 
content of the course of study which 
they will follow for the ensuing days 
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and weeks. This article does not advo- 
cate a completely child-centered activity 
program, in which the status of the in- 
structor is that of an interested, but 
non-functioning, bystander. Rather, it 
is a statement of a point of view that 
boys and girls, young men and young 
women do have many problems in com- 
mon, problems which vary in intensity 
from one part of the country to another, 
from one section of the same city to an- 
other, from one year to the next. 


Teacher Must Be Honest 


No quarrel is intended with that in- 
structor who sincerely believes that the 
content of any course, whether formal 
mathematics or a general education 
course based upon needs, can be most 
effectively determined by him. Cer- 
tainly, during the past several years 
scholars have conducted invaluable re- 
search into the needs of youth, and we, 
as classroom teachers, would be ill-ad- 
vised indeed to overlook the literature 
on the needs of youth as we go about 
our preliminary planning. However, 
once the die has been cast in favor of en- 
listing the best thinking of the class in 
the determination of course content, 
the teacher must be absolutely honest 
with himself and with the students. He 
must avoid even the idea of stacking the 
cards in favor of or against any par- 
ticular area or topic in which the class 
evinces genuine interest. For no matter 
how subtle or ingenious he may be, the 
teacher cannot long deceive his stu- 
dents. They know when they are being 
directed; they recognize coercion. Any- 
thing other than honesty will promote 
disaster to any real rapport between stu- 
dents and teacher. Once a class recog- 
nizes that a teacher has been dishonest 
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with its members, rapport from that 
time becomes impossible. The teacher 
is sometimes unable under any condi- 
tions to regain the confidence of this 
particular group of young people. 

In a much more favorable position, 
so far as rapport is concerned, is the 
teacher who says at the very beginning 
of the course, ‘From my reading and 
from my study, which have taken my 
time and money for the past several 
years, I am certain that I know just 
what I can most effectively teach in this 
course, Therefore, we will follow a par- 
ticular course of study for this period of 
time, and we will not vary from it.” The 
members of the class might not like the 
choice of subject -matter which the 
teacher proposes to present, but they 
will probably respect his honesty. They 
may complain that some of the material 
is not significant, or is not well pre- 
sented, but they cannot in this instance 
charge the teacher with saying one 
thing and doing another. 


A GENERAL EDUCATION COURSE 
EVOLVED 

For some years, the writer has been 
privileged to work with boys and girls 
in a course which in the past has been 
called, “General Education.” A portion 
of the course, which in its entirety con- 
sists of one period a day during the 
sophomore year, has been taken up 
with units of work which have been, in 
effect, established by mandate. Each 
“general education” teacher has been 
requested to present units of study in 
orientation to the new school and to the 
new environment, in program planning, 
in the motor car and safety, in college 
preparatory guidance, and in certain 
other areas. 
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less fixed units of 
study have taken their places in the 
curriculum 


These more or 


because they have been 
demonstrated as having value to the 
entering sophcmore students. There 
has been a considerable block of time 
left, however, after the class completes 
its studies and activities in the areas of 
the set units. Teachers have been en- 
couraged to work out a series of units 
which they and their students believe 
will prove of value to them. It may be 
of interest to note that no pressure of 
any kind has been placed on teachers to 
utilize the method of pupil-teacher 
planning of these units, but much help 
has been made available in case a 
teacher has elected to operate in this 
manner. 


Planning for Use of Free Time 

The writer has approached the utili- 
zation of the free time in somewhat the 
following manner. He has told the class, 
“We have at our disposal one hour a 
day for the next six weeks to use as we 
see fit. As you know, this period has 
been given to us to use for the solving 
of problems which are common to all of 
us, It is not a period in which we should 
be doing algebra or Spanish. We can 
use this period to try to find answers to 
problems which are of concern to all of 
us. But before we even try to get down 
on the board all of the different prob- 
lems upon which we might wish to 
work, we must set up criteria, or stand- 
ards, so that we will be able to make 
wise choices of problems.” 

It is at this point that the reader may 
say, “This is the point at which he 
starts to influence the thinking of the 
students.” While it is possible that the 
teacher may have to suggest certain cri- 
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teria which the class has overlooked, it 
has been the experience of this teacher 
that the boys and girls of the average 
sophomore class have set criteria for 
selection of units of study which are 
highly practical and functional. How- 
ever, there seems to be nothing inher- 
ently wrong in the teacher’s openly set- 
ting up the criteria himself. After all, 
there are limitations of space and time; 
there are limitations imposed by the 
social milieu; there are limitations of 
library resources; there are limitations 
of available resource persons. 

Boys and girls realize the practical 
necessity of setting up standards for 
choice. They have no trouble in articu- 
lating such criteria as, “There wouldn't 
be any use in choosing a topic which we 
couldn’t complete in six weeks,” or 
“We would have to be able to find 
someone to help us.” This teacher has 
found that he has had to help the class 
refine to a more definitive stage some 
rather vague criteria; he has seen a 
group of sophomore boys and girls set 
up all the criteria which were necessary 
as a basis for selection of topics. 


Class and Teacher Undertake a 
Problem Census 


After criteria for selection of possible 
topics have been agreed upon, the class 
and the teacher proceed to the problem 
census. This amounts to a listing of all 
the possible problem or interest areas 
which the boys and girls indicate as 
those of concern to them. 

Here, again, the teacher is not an 
outsider. He is a member of the group, 
and he has as much right as any mem- 
ber of the class to suggest topics for 
consideration—topics which the group 
for one reason or another has over- 
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looked. ‘The writer reierates his belief 
that the teacher may be a true member 
of the group—not a dictator of its 
selections. If the group has devoted 
careful thought and sufficient time to 
the statement of criteria, there will be 
no need for the teacher to dictate, either 
overtly or covertly, the selection of the 
topic for study. 

During the process of the problem 
census, application of the criteria to the 
selection of topics will likely not be 
carried on, although it is probable that 
certain types of questionable or ex- 
treme ideas will not be mentioned 
simply because they so obviously violate 
these criteria. However, the teacher will 
encourage the boys and girls to state as 
clearly as possible topics for considera- 
tion. He might even use, with good re- 
sults, a question box, in which boys and 
girls would be able to deposit state- 
ments of problems which they might 
hesitate to state openly. 


Criteria Influence Selection 


After every pupil has had an oppor- 
tunity to contribute to the problem 
census, and after the census has been 
completed to the satisfaction of the 
group, the time has come to apply the 
criteria for selection. The teacher must 
be exceedingly careful at this stage of 
the process to avoid the slightest ap- 
pearance of summarily dismissing any 
of the topics which have been suggested. 
Some one of the students has thought 
his problem worthy of the group’s con- 
sideration, and he is likely to be hurt 
by its light dismissal on the part of the 
teacher. All the teacher can do in this 
matter is to insist that the members of 
the group apply each of the criteria to 
each of the problems listed, In this way 
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there is usually quick elimination of 
some topics, or combination of several 
minor topics into a broader, more gen- 
eral problem area. ‘There should al- 
ways 
topic is deleted from the list. 

As soon as those topics which do not 


be ‘general consensus before a 


seem to measure up to the criteria have 
eliminated, the most interesting 
and, to the writer, educationally valu- 
able part of the planning process usu- 
ally takes place. It is in the selection of 
the topic, or topics, for study that the 


been 


democratic process is seen to operate. It 
is fascinating to witness a group of 
thirty boys and girls arriving at an 
agreement through a sometimes long 
and arduous procedure of compromise 
and consensus. 


Several Areas Might Be Chosen 


Certain difficulties may be encount- 
ered as a result of pupil-teacher selec- 
tion of units of study. When the writer 
first attempted the process, an impasse 
developed in which a class was evenly 
divided between two possible choices. 
The only solution that the class could 
reach was that both topics should be 
pursued concurrently, and the teacher 
spent a very busy six weeks trying to act 
as advisor while the two groups went 
their separate ways on totally different 
units of work. Following this experi- 
ence, the teacher usually stated as one 
of the tentative criteria of selection that 
the topic selected must be one which 
the entire class might profitably pursue. 
There would seem to be, however, no 
valid reason why a number of interest 
fields might not be explored concur- 
rently by group members. Needless to 
say, such a situation requires a skilful, 
confident and resourceful advisor, 
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The process of choosing and building 
a unit of study is not original with the 
writer. A former director of instruction 
of the Denver public schools once 
worked with many groups of teachers 
in the methodology of pupil-teacher 
planning. He also experienced consid- 
erable success in the more complicated 
area of pupil-teacher-parent planning 
of units of work. 


Getting Into the Study 


This paper is not intended to delve 
into the methods of getting into the 
study which has been chosen. It would 
seem valuable, if success has been at- 
tained in the original selection of topics 
through pupil participation, to con- 
tinue to utilize such participation in 
planning the approach to the unit 
chosen for study. 


Pupil-teacher planning is not a sim- 
ple matter, nor is it a method which can 
be learned from textbooks or periodi- 
cals. To become proficient in the proc- 
ess, the teacher must have some back- 
ground in it, must believe in it and 
practice it. Most important, however, 
is the necessity for the teacher to follow 
through. 

If the pupils decide that problems of 
dating are important to them and fulfil 
the criteria for selection, if they decide 
that they would benefit by a study of 
slum conditions in their town, if they 
decide that they do not know what 
makes adults “tick” and would like to 
know more about that most elusive of 
problems—relations between adults and 
teen-agers—then the teacher must, to 
the limit of his ability, act as advisor 
and resource person to the group. 





Curriculum Guides 


Reflect Current Practice 


GUY WAGNER 


Guy Wagner, Director of the Curriculum Laboratory, Iowa State Teach- 


ers College, Cedar Falls, presents an annotated bibliography of curricu- 


lum publications which reflect current educational practices. 


THE following publications should 
prove helpful in suggesting ways of 
organizing for cooperative curriculum 
development. In most instances the 
bulletins are of a general nature, point- 
ing out methods used to initiate, carry 
forward and evaluate curriculum pro- 
grams. Frequently these general cur- 
riculum patterns are precursors of guides 
in more specific curriculum areas. 

The reader will recognize that the 
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publications selected are representative 
of forward-looking and sound curricu- 
lum practices but not necessarily the 
best in the country. Obviously it has 
been impossible to survey all the cur- 
riculum materials produced throughout 
the nation. In most instances, however, 
the writer’s judgment has been corrobo- 
rated by one or more of some twenty- 
five curriculum specialists who _re- 
sponded to an earlier letter requesting 
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opinions on recent curriculum guides 
of promise.! 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


& Cleveland Public Schools, Curricu- 
lum Activities in the Cleveland Pub- 
lic Schools. (Mimeo.) Cleveland, 
Ohio. 1950. g p. 

This bulletin is of interest because it 
reveals the committee organizations 
which are actively engaged in curricu- 
lum production in a city school system. 
® Grand Rapids Public School ‘Teach- 

ers. Growing by Doing. (Mimeo.) 

Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1950. 24 p. 

A discussion of the essential growth 
needs of elementary school children and 
the curricular implications. Related 
publications are: (1) Your Child, Your 
School and You (Kindergarten), (2) 
Your Child of Six to Eight and (3) Your 
Child of Eight to Twelve. 

& Harford County Board of Education. 
A Core Program Grows. Bel Air, 
Maryland. 1949. 138 p. 

The core program described here is 
the product of concerted efforts of 
pupils, parents, teachers and adminis- 
trators. Together they shared in the 
variety of activities which constitute 
the core programs in the junior high 
schools of the county. This publication 
is a brief story of the program, a state- 
ment of the underlying philosophy, a 
report of procedures, and a sampling of 
curriculum materials. 

Illinois State Department of Public 
Instruction. Guide to the Study of the 
Curriculum in the Secondary Schools 
of Illinois. Springfield. 1948. 42 p. 
This publication discusses: where we 


1A more extensive, annotated list of curric- 
ulum guides may be obtained gratis by writing 
directly to the author of this article. 
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have been in education and where we 
are now; looking ahead; making plans; 
getting started; going forward; and 
checking progress, In planning a revi- 
sion of secondary school curricula, it 
presents ‘‘a dozen beliefs’ which should 
be considered seriously by curriculum 
planners. 

Los Angeles City School District. 
Guiding the Learning Experiences of 
Young Children. Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 1949. 208 p. 

This guide interprets and amplifies 
the total educational program for ele- 
mentary school pupils as presented in 
four other Los Angeles publications 


basic to the elementary curriculum: (1) 7 


Course of Study for Elementary Schools, 
(2) Instructional Guide for Teachers of 
Elementary Schools, (3) Handbook of 
Information for Elementary Teachers 


and (4) Point of View. In this volume, 7 


the illustrated section “Becoming Bet- 

ter Acquainted With Young Children” 

is especially valuable. 

Maine State Department of Educa- 
tion. A Forward Step. Augusta. 1949. 
121 p. 

Theme of this publication is the im- 
provement of teaching through encour- 
agement of teacher growth. Many illus- 
trations are used, and in-service educa- 
tion is presented as a dynamic, living 
process. 

Maine State Department of Educa- 
tion. The Good School. Augusta. 
1948. 101 p. 

The aim of this bulletin is to help in- 
dividual teachers develop a good school 
for individual children. It presents 
a constructive, hopeful philosophy, 
and gives helpful suggestions for under- 
standing the home, the community, the 
children and the teacher’s co-workers. 
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pe Maine State Dept. of Education. 
School Days. Augusta. 1948. 149 p. 
This bulletin considers how well the 

schools of Maine are developing the 
state’s most valuable resource—all the 
children of all the people. It makes 
clear that behavior is an index of the 
child’s needs. Much attention is given 
to the daily program as a mirror of the 
school’s philosophy. 

Pm Minneapolis Public Schools. A 
Primer for Common Learnings. Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 1948. 48 p. 
This Primer has been prepared for 

teachers who are interested in under- 
standing the common learnings pro- 
gram as it has developed in Minne- 
apolis, and for lay people who are con- 
cerned about an educational program 
that will meet the needs of high school 
youth. 

mNew York City Board of Education. 
Social Living in Junior High Schools. 
Brooklyn 2, New York. 1950. 98 p. 
This bulletin is largely a composite 

of practices in New York City Junior 
High Schools. It shows how both the 
subjects and the student activities and 
services can help children learn to un- 
derstand, respect and get along with 
other individuals and groups in their 
own world. 

> New York State Department of Edu- 
cation. Curriculum Projects and Prac- 
tices. Albany. 1950. 35 p. 

This study is concerned with the 
status of elementary education, the ex- 
tent to which instructional practices re- 
flect the results of research and experi- 
ence, the factors that facilitate curric- 
ulum improvement, how such factors 
can be multiplied and utilized, the 
blocks to progress, and how these blocks 
may be removed. 
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Oregon State Department of Public 
Instruction. Guide for Elementary 
Education in Oregon. Salem. 1949. 
Separate publications are prepared 

for intermediate and for upper grades. 
Contained in each will be found the 
philosophy upon which child develop- 
ment studies in Oregon are based, a sug- 
gested scope of materials and experi- 
ences, and a statement of some reason- 
able pupil attainments to be expected 
at various grade levels. 

Oregon State Department of Public 
Instruction. A Guide to the Program 
of Studies in the Secondary Schools of 
Oregon. Salem. 1949. 194 Pp. 

Each of the major curriculum areas is 
developed separately. A number of 
state-adopted textbooks are listed for 
each of these areas. The purposes, con- 
tent to be covered, and general sequence 
to be followed, are presented also. Pre- 
ceding these area presentations is a sec- 
tion devoted to growth characteristics 
of children and youth. 

Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Instruction. Curriculum Improve- 
ment. Harrisburg. 1950. 165 p. 

This bulletin is designed to help local 
curriculum committees define their own 
problems, plan needed curriculum 
changes, and put these plans into ac- 
tion, It suggests sound procedures for 
studying the local curriculum and gives 
the teacher a key role in curriculum 
development. 

Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Instruction. Secondary School Man- 
ual for Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. 
1950. 83 p. 

Many administrative and supervisory 
techniques are suggested in this publi- 
cation. In addition, there are brief pre- 
sentations of curricular content, pro- 
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grams of studies, subjects and their 
grade placement, and special services 
essential to a comprehensive program 
in secondary school education. It is rec- 


ognized that secondary schools are 
changing in their efforts to meet the 
imperative needs of youth, and that 
these needs must be defined in terms of 
the developing economic and social pat- 
tern of society. 

Philadelphia Public Schools. Core 
Curriculum in Philadelphia—An 
Analysis of Principles and Practices. 
(Mimeo.) Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
1949. 22 p. 

A joint senior-junior high school 
committee has prepared this report on 
an eight-year experimental program 
with a core curriculum. Reasons for 
development of this program are given 
and the general nature of the program 
is described. Recommendations for fur- 
ther improvement are made. 

& University of the State of New York. 
Child Development Guides. Albany. 
1949. 194 Pp. 

This publication discusses needs of 
children; modern procedures; suggested 
curriculums; arts, science and _ social 
studies as a functional part of children’s 
experiences; the daily program; evalua- 
tion; reporting to parents; home-school 
relationships; bibliographies for chil- 
dren and teachers; phonograph records 
and films. 
bm Wayne University. A Pattern for Cur- 

riculum Development. (Mimeo.) 

Local Curriculum Planning Center, 

Pontiac, Michigan. 1950. 25 p. 

Major objectives of the Highland 
Park Schools are refined into: (1) basic 
understandings, (2) attitudes, (3) skills 
and (4) behavioral outcomes. This pat- 
tern is intended to be used in the form 
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of worksheets and discussion guides by 
faculty groups in designing learning ex. 
periences. 
bm Wayne University. As It Happened. 
(Mimeo.) Local School Curriculum 
Planning Center, Pontiac, Michigan. , 
1950. 112p. 
A report of a variety of learning ex| 
periences in both Michigan and sur-! 
rounding areas, prepared by elementary 
teachers. 

Bm Wayne University. Come Into Ow 
Classrooms. Local School Curriculum 
Planning Center, Pontiac, Michigan. 
1950. ( 
A report of a variety of learning ex. 

periences in the Highland Park Elemen. | 

tary Schools. } 

Wayne University. Resource Units in| 
Home and Family Living. Local Cur-| 
riculum Planning Center, Pontiac, 
Michigan. 1950. 

A report of shared experiences in 
home and family living from earl) 


childhood education through secondary 
a 
} 


} 


education. 

& Wisconsin State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. Miscellaneous Bulle. 
tins. Madison. 

Early in the work of the Curriculum 
Guiding Committee for the Wisconsin | 
Cooperative Educational Planning Pro- 
gram a series of valuable orientation 
bulletins was prepared. Particular!; 
useful to curriculum planners are: (1 
The Task of the School, (2) What Is the 
Job of Public Education?, (3) First, 
Things First and (4) Resource Units 
in the Curriculum Program. 
& Wisconsin State Department of Pub-| 

lic Instruction. Guides to Curriculum 

Building—Junior High School Level. 

Madison. 1950. 181 p. 

The committee preparing this publi. 
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cation assumed that a junior high school 
curriculum should be dedicated to life 
needs of its pupils. It was therefore 
necessary to gather facts regarding 
growth characteristics of junior high 
school pupils and also characteristics of 
the social order in which these boys and 
girls are living. Content of the curricu- 
lum should be determined by these 
prior studies and expressed as a series of 
experiences—not courses or subjects. 
(The Illinois State Department of Edu- 
cation has requested and received per- 
mission to reprint this as one of the 
bulletins in the Illinois Secondary Cur- 
riculum Program Series.) 


ADDITIONAL PUBLICATIONS NOTED 


A number of educational authorities 
recommended curriculum publications 
which were not available for examina- 


tion by the writer in time to be con- 
sidered for inclusion in the above list. 
Some titles which appear to be espe- 
cially pertinent are: 

An Educational Program for Our 
Schools, New York State Department of 
Education. 

Basic Issues in Secondary Education, 
New York State Dept. of Education. 

Selected and Annotated Bibliography 
in Elementary Education, California 
State Department of Education. 

Bibliographies of Instructional Aids 
to Learning (No. 57), Oregon Uni- 
versity, School of Education. 

Living and Learning in the Ele- 
mentary Schools, Minneapolis Public 
Schools. 

Guiding Principles in Curriculum 
Development, New York City Board of 
Education. 
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insure spelling mastery. 


A NEW Spelling Program containing a new and unique plan to 


THE NEW STANFORD SPELLER, Grades 2-8 


Almack °¢ Staffelbach ¢* Williams 


e Assures correct pronunciation, spelling and usage of all the words in 
the scientifically selected word list. 

e Helps pupils develop a basic word study plan which enables them to 
pronounce, use and spell any word they may need or wish to use. 

e Provides a positive plan for stimulating pupil interest in words and 
their uses. 


Available in Pupil-Activity and Cloth Textbook Forms. 
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E valuating 


Curriculum Improvement Programs 


VIRGIL E. HERRICK 


Six conditions affecting evaluation of curriculum improvement programs 
are analyzed by Professor Virgil E. Herrick, University of Wisconsin, 


Madison. 


THE VALUE of a curriculum program 
is determined ultimately by the quality 
of the changes taking place in the be- 
havior of those affected by the program. 
Since staff members of school systems 
are active participants in the curricu- 
lum programs being considered in this 
article, they are at once the ones being 
educated and the ones assuming major 
roles in educating. It is not enough then 
that the behavior of teachers as persons 
is significantly changed; the ultimate 
value of these changes is not realized un- 
less correspondingly significant changes 
are made in the lives of the children and 
youth with whom teachers work. The 
final test to which every curriculum pro- 
gram must be put is merely—What dif- 
ference does this program make in the 
learning experiences of the boys and 
girls of this school? 

Evaluation of a curriculum program 
might start with the question, “Are we 
doing the most important things in the 
most effective way?” Any attempt to 
answer this question will naturally in- 
volve continuous observation of what 
the school is doing, interpretation and 
valuing of these observations, and the 
projection of results of this valuing into 
new plans for action and their applica- 
tion to further experience. 

The important conditions for evalu- 
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ation have to do with the freeing of 
the experience, intelligence and _ re- 
sources of the staff so that these factors 
may be brought to bear on the problem 
of how to improve the current educa- 
tional program. This concept of evalua- 
tion and of conditions necessary to it 
stems from the faith that if man is free 
to deal with his problems, and if he ha 

opportunity to put into effect the results 
of his findings, in terms of re-evaluation 
and re-application, improvement must 
take place. 

Certain operations and conditions 
need to be considered by a staff in eval- 
uating their curriculum program, Per- 
haps the following will be suggestive of 
these areas. 


NATURE OF THE CURRICULUM PROGRAM 


What teachers and administrators 
think a curriculum program is and 
what it is supposed to accomplish makes 
a lot of difference as to what kind of 
program actually turns up in September 
and October of the new school year. 
Their concept of the curriculum pro- 
gram affects also the nature of indi- 
vidual participation in it. 

Some of the following questions need 
to be asked in examining this phase of a 
curriculum program: Who is participat- 
ing in the definition of the nature and 
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scope of the program? Is the program 
moving toward dealing with problems 
considered significant by a substantial 
portion of the staff? Or is the program 
organized around inspirational speakers 
and problems sold to the staff or to the 
administration the first part of the 
school year? Are there frequent oppor- 
tunities for people to ask where they 
are going and why? Will activities of 
the program help the teacher as a per- 
son and as a professional individual? 

The point of view of the author is 
that when the purpose and conception 
of a curriculum program are constantly 
emerging from the on-going activities of 
a staff, and when these purposes and 
conceptions are known and used in 
glanning and directing the program of 
agtivities, the program is likely to ac- 
complish better results than when the 
opposite is true. Whatever the concep- 
tion behind any curriculum program, it 
should be known and subject to ex- 
amination. 


INVOLVEMENT OF PERSONNEL 


All learning programs are concerned 
with people. Programs of curriculum 
improvement are primarily the concern 
of teachers and staff personnel, If teach- 
ers and staff personnel are to profit 
from this opportunity for learning, 
they must be involved both as individ- 
uals and in groups. 

One question then to be asked about 
any program is, ““Io what extent is the 
entire staff becoming involved and par- 
ticipating in the curriculum program?” 
An extension of this same question is, 
“To what extent are the administrative 
personnel becoming involved as work- 
ing members in the major activities of 
the curriculum program?” 
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A program of curriculum improve- 
ment cannot continue on a sound basis 
unless children, staff, parents, school 
board and pertinent community groups 
become active within their appropriate 
spheres of interest and responsibility. 


Use of Resources 


An instructional program is improved 
when the resources necessary to insure 
its adequate development are identified 
and used. These resources may vary 
from a place in which to work and ad- 
ditional instructional materials to ex- 
amine, to the securing of expert con- 
sultative help at the time and points of 
greatest need. At times it is futile for a 
committee of teachers to attempt to 
solve pressing problems solely on the 
basis of present experience and under- 
standing. A progressive program of cur- 
riculum development is characterized 
by an increasing use of resources. 

One important resource available to 
a curriculum program is the leadership 
potential of the staff. If the use of staff 
members on important committees, in 
various leadership responsibilities and 
in making constructive suggestions is 
increasing, rather than decreasing, the 
curriculum program is likely to be 
better than it will if the opposite is 
true. This factor is a rather sensitive 
barometer of what is happening in a 
staff group. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE STAFF FOR 
-LEARNING AND WorRK 


A number of considerations de- 
termine the nature of the organization 
of a curriculum program. If the curric- 
ulum program consists of an extension 
class taught by an instructor from a 
neighboring university or college, then 
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a certain kind of organization tends to 
follow. If the program is seen as a col- 
lection of committees appointed to deal 
with a number of specific problems, 
then other kinds of organization will be 
likely to result. If the entire staff is 
working on problems of major interest, 
then this very fact writes many direc- 
tives for shaping the organization de- 
signed to encompass and facilitate this 
effort. 

In evaluating the organization of a 
curriculum program several important 
questions need to be considered. Does 
the plan of organization recognize and 
utilize in its development both problem 
units and area or building units? Does 
the organization have sufficient flexi- 
bility so that problems, people and re- 
sources can be brought together? Does 
the organization permit easy communi- 
cation and the modification of plans? 
Does the form of organization permit 
planning both between and among 
groups? Are there terminal facilities for 
problems, groups and leadership assign- 
ments? Do problems attacked by the 
staff have some tangible relationship 
to the curriculum of the school? 


PLANNING AND THE USE OF PLANNING 
AGENCIES 

The general principle of planning 
has been stated many times: planning 
should provide maximum opportunity 
for the greatest number to make the 
most effective effort at the most oppor- 
tune time. Since much of the planning 
in curriculum programs is accomplished 
in small groups, the total scope of the 
planning effort is not usually evident. 
As the size of the staff increases, the 
problem of planning becomes more difh- 
cult. 
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gram is often facilitated by some per- 
son or group making sure that ideas, 
proposals and recommendations get 
proper study and consideration as they 
develop from the idea and recommenda- 
tion stages to action and policy stages.! 
Good planning in a curriculum pro- 
gram is facilitated also when everyone 
knows what the object of planning is, 
who is going to do it, and what the 
ultimate goal may be. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND PHYSICAL 
CONDITIONS 


Curriculum programs take time, oc- 
cupy space, utilize facilities and involve 
people. Any evaluation of such pro- 
grams must consider at some point the 
extent to which these necessary factors 
have been provided for and reviewed 
in some relationship. 

In many schools, released time, ade- 
quate space and facilities, etc., are con- 
sidered important parts of a program 
for curriculum improvement. In other 
school systems, the problem of credits, 
bonus and salary increments, etc.. is the 
center of much discussion. The point of 
the author is that a program of curricu- 
lum improvement should be a natural 
and important part of teaching in a 
given community and considered as a 
necessary part of a teacher’s schedule 
and service to the community. The 


1 Many teachers and others feel that a recom- 
mendation is synonymous with action and pol- 
icy formulation. Staff members should have 
some awareness of the total scope of successful 
staff action. A second aspect of this is the prob- 
lem of seeing any program of curriculum im- 
provement in some kind of time sequence. All 
factors of the curriculum program cannot be 
worked on at one and the same time; neither 
can they be strung out over the years so that 
a portion of the staff is retired before all the 
improvements are covered. 
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yearly salary of the teacher should be 
adequate and not dependent on bonuses 
for “extra effort.” 

R oms with tables and chairs or with 
facilities easily adaptable to informal 
seating arrangements provide a more 
adequate opportunity than the usual 
classroom for effective staff work. More 
important, however, than easy chairs is 
the nature of the tempo of work and re- 
lated anxiety factors. Working at a com- 
fortable level rather than at the level 
of frustration is more conducive to ef- 
fective learning on the part of all par- 
ticipants. 


ATTENTION GIVEN THE INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROGRAM 

Since any curriculum program should 
ultimately make some difference in the 
instructional program of a school, this 
portion of the evaluation is of greater 
importance than the other factors indi- 
cated and the relationship of the other 
areas to this important consideration 
should be studied. It is possible to di- 
vide this area into several sub-areas. 


Decision Areas of the Teacher 


Some of the decision areas which in- 
volve both teacher and children are 
those which deal with: identifying and 
using instructional objectives, selection 
and use of adequate procedures for 
learning, determination of the scope of 
items to be considered at any one time, 
knowing how rapidly or slowly to go, 
knowing what emphases to make in the 
things being considered, knowing the 
kinds of authorities to use, judging the 
worth-whileness of individual and 
group accomplishments, clarifying and 
emphasizing relationships, deciding the 
nature of respect to be offered individ- 
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uals, determining what accomplishment 
levels to expect from individuals and 
groups, learning procedures with which 
to sustain oneself in times of anxiety, 
understanding the nature of incentives 
for learning and development, etc. The 
evaluation of a curriculum program 
should consider the extent to which its 
activities have helped the teacher deal 
more effectively with the problems sug- 
gested above. 


Supporting Areas of Understanding 


One defect of most curriculum pro- 
grams is the lack of attention paid to 
the concepts which teachers have about 
how children learn and develop, about 
the nature of democratic action, and 
about the role and function of the child, 
teacher and school in the total learning 
process. 

All efforts of a staff to improve the 
instructional program of the school will 
involve at some point consideration and 
use of these foundation areas. A curric- 
ulum program, therefore, must take 
into account the extent to which it is 
providing opportunities for personnel 
to gain these understandings. Above all, 
such a program must insure that these 
understandings are actually used in the 
planning and developing of learning ex- 
periences for teachers and children. 


Necessary Group Agreements 
Well-rounded education of a child 
(as far as the school is concerned) is 
the cooperative accomplishment of a 
staff and extends over the period of the 
common school. The very nature of 
this cooperative responsibility demands 
common understandings as to things 
generally considered important, e.g., im- 
portant objectives as to content and 
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process, nature of curriculum conti- 
nuity, bases for evaluation, function of 
the teacher and school, etc. Much of the 
success in planning and development of 
a curriculum adequate in scope, continu- 
ity and organization is dependent on 
many of the above agreements. An ef- 
fective program of curriculum improve- 
ment will actively promote the develop- 
ment and use of these common group 
agreements. 


Continuing Curriculum Problems 


Certain continuing curriculum prob- 
lems are always present and need to be 
recognized and dealt with in any edu- 
cational program for teachers. These 
problems are: identification, definition 
and use of instructional objectives, se- 
lection and organization of learning ex- 
periences; teaching and managing of 
such experiences; evaluation of learning 
outcomes; and planning and continued 
development of the learning program. 
These on-going curriculum problems 
are related to one another and draw on 
many supporting areas for assistance in 
their solution. Any curriculum program 
is remiss, moreover, if the teacher is not 
helped to deal with these problems on 
increasingly mature and effective levels. 


Materials and Facilities 


As teachers work toward improve- 
ment of the educational program, they 
are often confronted with problems hav- 
ing to do with rooms, stenographic help, 
professional and curriculum materials, 
contacting the necessary people, getting 
out dittoed reports, etc. 

Similarly, if the improvement pro- 
gram is organized around a curriculum 
area such as social studies, language arts 
or science, there is always need for repre- 
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sentative handbooks, courses of study, 
text materials, audio-visual equipment 
and materials, and surveys of library re- 
sources. Any effort to develop a curricu- 
lum program around a project or prob- 


lem area will involve a consideration of | 


the need to identify, select and use the 
necessary materials and facilities. 


Reports, Statements, Useful Materials 


As a group works on the definition of 
its major objectives, which will be used 
for many purposes and by many sub- 
groups, it is highly important that a 
working draft of such definition be 
made available. Frequently, too, a larger 
problem area is subdivided into a num- 
ber of specific parts and worked on by 
separate groups. Yet solution of the 
total problem demands that all these 
separate efforts be shared by each work 
group and that the total effort be or- 
ganized around the problem of major 
concern. Any successful effort toward 
accomplishing this demands that lines 
of communication be kept open and 
frequently used. 

It should be recognized, nevertheless, 
that the problem of communication in- 
volves more than simple discussions, in- 
formal conversations and written re- 
ports. Communication is a social and 
psychological problem also. People who 
differ in point of view frequently will 
not talk to one another, are unwilling 
to reach common agreements, and are 
afraid to examine comprehensively and 
honestly a problem and its related data. 
This unwillingness may be based on 
many reasons, but certainly among them 
are concern about one’s prestige, threats 
to one’s established patterns of behavior, 
and lack of experience in the objective, 
constructive discussion of problems. 
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An evaluation of a curriculum pro- 
gram Should therefore pay some atten- 
tion to the need for proper communi- 
cation. 


Problem of Interrelationships 


It is rather difficult for teachers to 
work effectively toward improving the 
school program in social studies, for 
example, without considering at the 
same time the social development of 
children in the community, agreements 
on important over-all objectives of the 
educational program, the nature of 
available and needed instructional ma- 
terials and resources, and the kind of re- 
ports and materials this committee 
should use to gain the general under- 
standing of the staff and of the teachers 
who would be actively responsible for 
instruction in social studies. 

There are very few problems which 
can be attacked in a curriculum pro- 
gram which do not demand the work 
products of other related -activities. 
There is need, therefore, for some con- 
sistent, continuous effort on the part of 
the staff to see these interrelations and 


make sure that the necessary informa- 
tion, plans, reports, etc., and the de- 
veloping programs are brought to- 
gether at a time and under the con- 
ditions which make them of maximum 
use to all. 


Development of Over-All Plan 


Any staff engaged in curriculum work 
must develop some comprehensive plan 
for its action. This plan should be 
evolved through continuous and co- 
operative study by the professional staff 
and the school community. 

Many curriculum programs have de- 
veloped in a planning and coordinating 
council. This agency assumes responsi- 
bility for looking at all the efforts be- 
ing made to improve the work of the 
school and for trying to make certain 
that each individual activity is contrib- 
uting in some measure toward an ade- 
quately conceived educational program. 

Actually, provision of a better edu- 
cational program for all children and 
youth should be the basic, underlying 
purpose in the planning and developing 
of an in-service program for teachers. 
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Local Studies Lead to Curriculum Change 


HAROLD C. HAND 


Discovery of facts concerning local conditions leads to significant curric- 


ulum change, according to Professor Harold C. Hand, University of 


Illinois, Urbana. 


TO ANY experienced curriculum 
worker it is well known that only as 
teachers, patrons and pupils change 
their practice can the curriculum pos- 
sibly be improved. But the matter of 
how to induce these participants to 
change their practice is always of vital 
concern. The truth is, we know all too 
little about the techniques through 
which change is accomplished. 

One approach that appears to be 
meeting with success in Illinois is that 
associated with utilization of the IIli- 
nois Secondary School Curriculum Pro- 
gram’s “basic studies” (local studies 
basic to curriculum development). 

This approach is based on the as- 
sumption that theory alone is not 
enough to turn the trick. It is recog- 
nized by those involved in this program 
that theory—i.e., a “picture in the head”’ 
in regard to what the school should be 
and do—is vitally necessary if teachers, 
patrons and pupils are to be encour- 
aged to change their practice. If there 
is to be any purposeful shooting there 
must be a target at which to shoot. But 
theory, by and of itself, seldom if ever 
leads to action—at least this is the be- 
lief in the Illinois program. 

This seems to be true principally be- 
cause the tendency to “wish think” is 
very strong in all of us. Because we feel 
something ought to be true of our 
school, we are almost irresistably im- 
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pelled to believe that it is true. And 
when we believe that what is corre- 
sponds rather comfortably to what 
ought to be, we do not of course make 
any important changes in what we do. 
To get us to change what we do, local 
facts must be dug up and put into the 
picture. Five actual examples are: 


SCHOOL’s HOLDING POWER INCREASED 


In common with their fellow teachers 
in all parts of the nation, staff members 
of a certain Illinois high school be- 
lieved, and still believe, that the public 
secondary school should serve all the 
children of all the people. 

The teachers in this high school knew 
that for the nation as a whole only 
about seven out of every ten youths ever 
attend high school, and that for Illinois 
as a whole only about eight out of every 
ten do so. They knew also that typically 
only about half of those who enter 
grade nine continue until graduation. 

Their knowledge of these data made 
no real impression on these teachers; 
they certainly did not regard them as 
being presumptively true of their own 
school situation. Instead, they felt that 
the holding power of their school was 
very good; in other words, that what 
was corresponded rather comfortably to 
what ought to be. Consequently they 
could see little or no sense in even con- 
sidering what might or ought to be 
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(lone to make their school more durably 
attractive to all youth. 

The administration conducted the 
JSSCP Holding Power Study! (which is 
done by office clerks and the principal, 
not by teachers) and discovered that for 
every 100 yor ths who entered the ninth 
prade of this school, not quite half con- 
tinued until graduation. 

When the data from this local study 
were presented to the faculty, action re- 
sulted. The teachers’ sense of what 
ought to be was outraged by what was 
actually found to be true. Vigorous and 
intelligent attempts to improve the cur- 
riculum of this school were begun almost 
immediately and are still continuing. 
Not all, but by far the greater number 
of teachers in this institution insisted 
that the situation be remedied. 


HippEN ‘TurtT1on Costs STUDIED 

Teachers in another Illinois high 
school believed, and still believe, that 
the economic condition of the family 
should bar no boy or girl from attend- 
ing high school. 

These teachers knew that the funded 
findings of a dozen or so studies of “‘hid- 
den costs’ conducted in scat- 
tered communities throughout the 
United States revealed the personal per- 
pupil cost of attending the public high 
school was about $125 per year; food, 
clothing, shelter and transportation ex- 


tuition 


cluded. 

This figure was not taken at all seri- 
ously by teachers in this school. They 
quite definitely did not regard this 
“other fellows’” finding as being pre- 


1Charles M. Allen, How to Conduct the 
Holding Power Study. ISSCP Bul. No. 3, Of- 
fice of State Supt. of Public Instruction, Spring- 
field, Il. 
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sumptively true in their own situation. 
Instead, they estimated that it cost per- 
haps $35 per pupil per year to attend 
their school. Given the economic level 
of the community, they were confident 
none of their pupils was in the least dis- 
tressed by the hidden tuition charges of 
their school. Consequently they could 
see no sense in considering ways and 
means of making theirs a more nearly 
cost-free school. 

The ISSCP Hidden Tuition Costs 
Study? was, at the insistence of the ad- 
ministration, conducted by this school. 
To the amazement of the staff, a price 
tag of over $40 was found to appertain 
to one single course in the curriculum. 
The faculty’s estimated per-pupil cost 
was but about a fourth of the most prob- 
able true figure for the average pupil. 

Because they were unwilling to 
change their theory that the cost of at- 
tending should be within reach of all 
to fit the local facts as thus discovered, 
these teachers proceeded to do what 
they could to make the local facts fit 
their theory by reducing the costs in 
their school. This process still continues. 


PARTICIPATION AFFECTED BY 
FAMILY INCOME 


Most, if not all, teachers in another 
Illinois high school knew the princi- 
pal generalizations from studies sum- 
marized in such books as Warner, Loeb 
and Havighurst’s Who Shall Be Edu- 
cated? These generalizations include 
the statement, that the less privileged 
school youth are “included out.” 

Only a few of these teachers and the 


2 Harold C. Hand, How to Conduct the Hid- 
den Tuition Costs Study. ISSCP Bul. No. 4, Of- 
fice of State Supt. of Public Instruction, Spring- 
field, TI. 
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principal of the school felt that these 
findings might possibly be mildly pre- 
sumptive in reference to the local situ- 
ation; most thought it little short of 
preposterous to assume that any sort 
or degree of discrimination could pos- 
sibly be operative in their school. 

The ISSCP Participation in Extra- 
Class Activities Study’, which imposed 
no work on any teacher, was undertaken 
by this school. It was found the “dice 
were loaded” to the extent of at least 
four to one in favor of youngsters from 
the upper as compared to the lower in- 
come families. 

This totally unexpected finding led 
the staff to immediate attempts to 
remedy the situation. 


GUIDANCE STUDY CONDUCTED 


Most of the staff members of another 
Illinois high school were of the com- 
fortable opinion that the student body 
was reasonably well satisfied with 
teacher-pupil relationships, classroom 
procedures, etc. 

This school was one of the nearly 100 
institutions that conducted the ISSCP 
Guidance Study? in 1947-48. Data 
yielded by one of the instruments util- 
ized in this study revealed a disturbing 
amount of pupil dissatisfaction with 
the curriculum, teaching procedures, 
teacher-pupil relationships, and the like. 

Such locally discovered facts about 
themselves these teachers took to heart. 
Under leadership of a faculty commit- 


2 Harold C. Hand, How to Conduct the Par- 
ticipation in Extra-Class Activities Study. ISSCP 
Bul. No. 5, Office of State Supt. of Public In- 
struction, Springfield, II. 

4Harry D. Lovelass, How to Conduct the 
Study of the Guidance Services of the School. 
ISSCP Bul. No. 6, Office of State Supt. of Public 
Instruction, Springfield, II. 
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tee, efforts were soon under way both” 


to remedy and to prevent major dissatis- 7 


factions thus revealed. 


SCHOOLS MAKE FOLLOW-UP STUDY 


Only the principal and a few mem- 
bers of the faculty of another Illinois 
high school recognized that any serious} 
attempt to improve the curriculum was 
called for by the situation in their com- 
munity. General belief was that the 
school was attempting to do about what 
it should be doing and about what the 
community expected it to do; and 
further, that the school was meeting 
these expectations with more than a 
reasonable degree of success. 

This school was one of go that set out 
to do the ISSCP Follow-Up Study® in 
1948-49. This study includes a sampling ' 
of recent graduates in order to discover 
what real-life problems these young 
adults have encountered or are en- 
countering. Underlying the study is the 
presumption that the school should at- 
tempt to make its students at least rea- 


sonably “literate” in reference to such) 


problems. Patrons (parents and non- 
parents) , teachers and pupils are asked 
to indicate whether or not they feel the 
high school should deal with these prob- 
lems. Another sampling of recent gradu- 
ates is requested to indicate how much } 
of the help they needed in reference 
to each of these real-life problems thei! 
high school had given them. All teachers 
are asked also to estimate how much of 
the help they felt was needed in refer- 
ence to each such real-life problem was } 
typically received by members of the 
last graduating class, 

5 Kenneth B. Henderson, How to Conduct the 
Follow-Up Study. (Available about Dec. 1950) 


Office of State Supt. of Public Instruction 
Springfield, Ill. 
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When the findings of this study were 


| brought together and presented to the 


faculty, the complacency of the staff 
members all but disappeared. A strong 
majority of the patrons, it was found, 
felt the school should be giving help 
with the real-life problems around 
which the study centered. Only in refer- 
ence to about a third of these problems 
did any very substantial proportion of 
either recent graduates or teachers esti- 
mate that adequate help had been given 
by the school. Clearly there was a very 
considerable amount of “unfinished 
business” which had to be assigned high 
priority if the reasonable expectations 
of the community were to be satisfied. 
This school is now one of the most ac- 


tive in the ISSCP and is definitely em- 
barked upon a significant program of 
curriculum improvement. 


* * * * 


These examples, each of which with 
but minor variations could be dupli- 
cated again and again by reference to 
other high school situations, seem to 
demonstrate the usefulness if not the 
necessity of utilizing the local study ap- 
proach® as an instrumentality in the 
engineering of curriculum development. 


6 Harold C. Hand, How the ISSCP Basic 
Studies Can Help You Improve Your High 
School. (In press, probably available this 
month.) Office of State Supt. of Public Instruc- 
tion, Springfield, Ill. 








PRIMARY SOCIAL STUDIES 


Laura Mengert Hugley R. W. Cordier 


EVERYONE WANTS A HOME (Primer) 
MANY HOMES (First Reader) 

FRIENDLY NEIGHBORS (Second Reader) 
ALL AROUND AMERICA (Third Reader) 


E. B. Robert 


For the Children: 

Here are the simple beginnings for pupils’ study of geography and history in the middle 
grades. Here are primary readers with vocabulary carefully controlled to promote easy 
reading. Here is richly illustrated content material to make first experiences in the social 
studies pleasant and meaningful. 


To the Teacher: 

Che four titles listed above are brand new publications that will assist you in building 
simple but solid foundations in group living and interdependence. The first three titles 
are continuous stories—stories that hold in every page stimulating and challenging social 
scenes and social themes. The fourth title provides six “time” stories from all around 
\merica. Please ask for the professional book that accompanies these readers—Resources in 
reaching Primary Social Studies. 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


111 Eighth Ave. 536 S. Clark St. 575 Mission St. 
New York 11, N. Y. Chicago 5, Ill. San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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The Importance of People 


Column Editor: William Van Til 
Contributor: Ruth Cunningham 








Polly Pratt for President 


Introduce Ruth Cunningham to an ASCD audience? Introduce the 1940-1945 
executive secretary of ASCD under one of its earlier aliases, the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction? Introduce the 1943-1945 editor of Educational 
Leadership? Introduce the only living human being who ever survived two years 
of writing The Importance of People? Introduce the present associate professor and 
research associate of that T. C. curriculum outfit with the long name and the 
splendid staff? Introduce Ruth Cunningham? I won’t do it. It would be like carrying 
coals to Newcastle, beans to Boston, or meetings to educators. 

Everybody knows Ruth except Polly Pratt. And Polly has something else on her 


mind today. Sorry, constant reader, no introduction this month. 


POLLY was tired. She had been working 
hard all day to free personalities and to 
develop individual initiative. She smiled 
as She watched her fifth graders busy in 
happy activity and decided that it was 
safe, at last, to take time out to think 
about “the thought.” It was a thought 
she had tucked away in the back of her 
mind until she could find the oppor- 
tunity to examine it at leisure. ‘This was 
the thought: “J, Polly Pratt, have been 
nominated for President.” 

It was for the presidency of the local, 
to be sure, but Polly saw the possibility 
of local leading to state, state leading to 
national. The thought had wonderful 
possibilities. And just think, she’d been 
teaching only two years, yet already she 
was in a position of prominence in her 
profession. Polly felt the weight of the 
orchid corsage and heard the din of ap- 
plause as she walked onto the vast plat- 
form leading all the honored guests. 
And why not? She’d been BGOC (Big 
Girl on Campus). She’d pulled down 
office after office in her college years. 
Just look at her record in the yearbook! 


Polly Considers Her Chances 


The only person opposing her now 
for the post as President was fuzzy old 
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William Van Til 


Miss Bessie. Polly was sure that she was 
a better teacher than Miss Bessie. She’d 
visited Miss Bessie’s room and had seen 
her archaic methods! They fairly 
smelled of mold. Polly could use all the 
modern techniques. 

Moreover, Polly knew she was good- 
looking. She knew this should pull the 
masculine vote. Who would vote for 
that old frumpy Miss Bessie when there 
was a slim, chic young model to view? It 
was a cinch. 

And even the old die-hards could 
look at the academic record. She, Polly, 
had an M.A., while it was doubtful if 
old Miss Bessie had even an A.B. There 
was a final trump card, too. She, Polly, 
taught in fashionable Lincoln School 
while Miss Bessie was in that run-down 
old rattletrap in the worst section of 
town. The election was in the bag! 


Miss Bessie and the Shy Good-Byes 


Far across town, a teacher in another 
classroom ‘in another school was watch- 
ing her fifth graders straggle out the 
door with shy “good-byes.”’ This teacher 
had watched fifth graders straggle out 
for thirty years. She was used to the 
scene, but it always raised new emo- 
tions. 
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A New Flexible Program in Phonics 






THE NEW PHONICS WE USE - 

mi! 

Books A, B, C, D, and E M 

bo 

By MEIGHEN -PRATT- HALVORSEN ca 

wa 

mi 

There are no grade labels. The books of this series are designed to be }) pi, 
used at levels to which the content is best suited. Book B, for example, © he 
may be used with children in the second half of the first year, or with | wa 
those in the second or third grades. Book E may be best suited to pupils | 5 
working at the fourth-grade level, but be equally beneficial to pupils th 
in the sixth grade. A brief synopsis of the content of each book follows: ” 
Boox A—the readiness book which provides experiences in seeing and hear- th: 

ing similarities and differences in forms and sounds. 

act 

Book B—the book which gives an abundance of experience with consonants, | slo 

consonant blends, digraphs, word endings, and introduces compound words. - 

the 

Book C—the book which introduces the long and short vowel sounds, while | “4 
at the same time it reviews and enlarges the child’s experiences with con- | sta 

sonants, consonant blends, digraphs, word endings, and compound words. 7 

atc 

Book D—the book which introduces triple blends, root words, prefixes and | | 
suffixes, syllables and accents; enriches experiences with vowels, vowel blends } Be 

and digraphs; presents vowel-consonant combinations; teaches formation of | the 

plurals; introduces three-letter consonant blends; reviews the work presented } sig 

in previous books of the series. she 

Ge 

Book E—the book which gives experiences with medial as well as initial and | pic 

final blends and digraphs; increases use of triple blends; presents hard and | tal 

soft sounds of consonants; familiarizes pupils with numerous vowel and | els 

vowel-consonant combinations, and with vowels affected by consonants, such | da 

as L; enlarges experience with prefixes and suffixes; presents variants such as | th 
those formed by adding er and est; provides for alphabetical arrangement of } A 

words; reviews work presented in previous books of the series. ' ov 
) 

See the new PHONICS WE USE Ir 

err 

wa 

LYONS & CARNAHAN 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, III. an 
Atlanta 3, Ga. Pasadena 2, Calif. Dallas 1, Tex. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. | '° 
148 Nassau St., N.W. 367 So. Pasadena Ave. 2210 Pacific Ave. 225 So. Main St. 1 
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Throughout the day Miss Bessie had 
worked diligently to teach the 3 R’s. 
There had been phonics drill, the spell- 
ing lesson, and the recitation of the 
multiplication table. 

“I’m worried about Tommy,” thought 
Miss Bessie, “Something seems to be 
bothering him. Maybe he’s upset be- 
cause he can’t get that paper route he 
wants. I'd better talk with him to- 
morrow. But Gertrude seems to be hap- 
pier. Maybe that chance the group gave 
her to be chairman of her committee 
was just what she needed. I must try to 
see that she has more opportunities like 
that.” And, with another thought, Miss 
Bessie suddenly smiled. Nobody, but 
nobody, had called George a “dummy” 
that day. That was a great victory. 

All year she had worked to find some 
acceptance for George. He was a bit 
slow, to be sure, but a nice child at 
heart, even if he did poke and punch at 
the others sometimes without reason. 
“Maybe he’s still in the trying-out 
stage,” Miss Bessie had often thought. 
“He just hasn’t learned yet haw to get 
along with others.” 

There were Sammy and Susan and 
Bertie and Don. Miss Bessie reviewed 
them all as they went out the door. She 
sighed. There was so much to do. Then 
she perked herself up by thinking of 
Gertrude. Gertrude seemed to be hap- 
pier! It was the thought she planned to 
take home for the night, but something 
else kept tickling her brain. Then it 
dawned on her. This was the day for 
the election of the president of the local. 
A bit of a dark cloud seemed to pass 
while Miss Bessie remembered. 
Polly, her opponent, was young and 
pretty and full of life and knew ‘‘mod- 
ern methods,” while she, Miss Bessie, 
Was getting old and had a slumpy figure 
and didn’t know any methods but phon- 
ics and multiplication tables. The cloud 
didn’t last long. “After all,’ Miss Bessie 
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thought, “Jt’s the young ones who need 
the encouragement.” 


Vote Announced 


The meeting assembled, ballots were 
cast, tellers went to work, the vote was 
anounced. Miss Bessie! By an _ over- 
whelming majority! The applause was 
thunderous. 

Polly closed her eyes and tried to pre- 
tend she wasn’t there. It had been a nice 
dream: “Polly Pratt for President” in 
the headlines of the local paper; people 
congratulating her, telling her how 
wonderful she was. The bubble had 
burst. Then slowly she began to rally. 
After all, she could teach better than 
Miss Bessie. Miss Bessie was an old 
fuddy-duddy. This thought made Polly 
feel better. Just as her self-confidence 
began to emerge she felt a hand on her 
shoulder. It was Miss Bessie beside her, 
looking very apologetic. “The vote 
really should have gone to you, you 
know,” Miss Bessie was saying. “You 
know so much more about teaching 
methods than anybody else here.” 


Polly Remembers 


Polly dropped down, down, down 
into an awful hole where she hated 
Miss Bessie. But as she began to come 
up she remembered things, the way a 
drowning man does. Sh> remembered 





CHOOSE 
TEACHING 


@ Graduates of Mills School in New York City 
are among the most sought-after teachers. 

@ Mills offers four-year college program. B.S. 
in Education. 

@ One-year program for college graduates pre- 
pares you for teaching nursery school, kin- 
dergarten and primary grades. 

Write: Miss Amy Hostler, Director, 
Box E, Mills School for Teachers, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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MOR-PLA 


INTERLOCKING 


- JUMBO- BLO) 


Enthusiastically Approved by Teacher 
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%* Because they are simple in principle, and light enough for rn? R 
school use, yet so sturdy and practical that they fill perfed ser 
older child’s building needs. is 


%*& Because with Mor-Pla Blox, children make the simple, everyday# an 

they need for their dramatic play in a few minutes. tiv 
% Because the structures they make do not fall and slide apart—y@ Y! 

can be quickly and easily taken apart. pe: 
* Because there is just enough challenge in the interlocking princi} we 

Mor-Pla Blox to hold the child’s interest, spur his imaginatict tra 
develop his initiative and ingenuity. tte 
tiv 
ani 
rec 
sit! 
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sol 


%* Because they are made and finished with all the careful attent# 
detail you expect in the most expensive play materials, yet 
so low that they really appeal to purchasing department 


*& Because they are priced in inexpensive units so that you can mi 
just the size and type of set that you want and need. 


EVERY SCHOOL CAN HAVE . 
THESE VERSATILE HOLLOW BLOM P" 


s Ser 
No need to worry because no other blox can tol? 


the place of Mor—Pla Jumbo-Blox in your clo? lar 
room. You can start your Mor—Pla Blox equipm’™ un 
with a practical unit for as little as $24. thi 





Write for Further Information to clo 


R. H. STONE PRODUCE ,, 


P. O. Box 414 Detroit 31, Mic#® 
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visiting Miss Bessie’s room, and the pat 
n the back Miss Bessie had given to 
hat “dummy” George. She remembered 
10w “the shy one” had smiled when the 
roup had said he had done well as a 
xroup leader. She remembered how 
Susan, “the smarty,” “the high I.Q.,” 
had taken pleasure in helping Eloise 
with penmanship. “Penmanship—hor- 
rors!” thought Polly. “There were pen- 
manship, and phonics, and drill in the 
multiplication table!” 

Slowly as a drowning person, Polly 







emerged to the light. Miss Bessie was 
standing beside her. Polly looked up 
and said, ‘‘Miss Bessie, it’s kids that 
matter most, isn’t it!” 

Miss Bessie nodded agreement, say- 
ing, ‘Yes, of course. And it’ll be your 
turn next—next year.”” Miss Bessie knew 
what she meant, but Polly didn’t. Polly 
was busy with dreams. She smiled as she 
saw next year’s headlines: ‘Crusader for 
Children Elected President.” And in 
small letters, far down in the article, 
was the name of Polly Pratt. 








Curriculum Research 
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is largely a matter of encouraging 
and providing for effective group ac- 
tivity. Assembling groups of teachers 
with similar interests and aims is 
perhaps a bit more difficult here than 
in larger centers of population with cen- 
tralized school administration. Coopera- 
tion among numerous small administra- 
tive units calls for a type of planning 
and an element of understanding not 
required elsewhere. To complicate the 
situation further, obstacles of distance 
and the customary lack of trained per- 
sonnel remain to be overcome. 

Many educators have shown that im- 
provement of instruction through in- 
service training of teachers depends 
largely upon sufficient group activity 
under capable leadership. To achieve 
this result in rural areas may require 
close cooperation among several school 
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Column Editor: C. W. Hunnicutt 
Contributor: Merle A. Stoneman 








IMPROVING INSTRUCTION IN RURAL AREAS 


systems as well as between them and 
the regional teacher-education institu- 
tions. In some instances county super- 
intendents or rural supervisors are tak- 
ing the lead in planning and imple- 
menting in-service training programs. 
Unfortunately, however, many rural 
areas still exist where local educational 
leadership is proving inadequate. 


Guides to Improvement Developed 


In many rural areas teachers have no 
opportunity to meet together for coop- 
erative planning and evaluation of their 
work. This is equally true in villages 
and small towns where young, inexperi- 
enced, and but partially trained ad- 
ministrators and teachers need effective 
leadership and encouragement. Any 
meetings held are likely to be annual or 
semi-annual institutes or conferences de- 
voted chiefly to lectures or demonstra- 
tions, 
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To help teachers meet 
the social needs of 
six-year-olds— 


TOM AND SUSAN 


Social Development Primer 


by Paul R. Hanna and Genevieve Anderson Hoyt 


Here is a new contribution toward helping 
teachers meet the needs of six-year-olds for 
learning how to get along happily in group 
situations. We know that the six-year-old is 
often self-centered, interested primarily in 
“me” and “my,” and still quite dependent on 
others for what they can do for him. It’s im- 
portant for him to begin finding real pleasure 
in group undertakings, to start thinking in 
terms of “we” and “our,” and at the same time 
to become more independent in solving his own 
problems and making his own contribution to 
the group. 


The Teacher’s Edition of Tom and Susan pro- 
vides an informal account of how one teacher 
undertook this forward-looking social-develop- 
ment task. It shows how she studied her group 
to determine their individual needs, how she 
got them started working together, how she 
used the true-to-life pictures and easy-to-read 
stories in Tom and Susan to help achieve the 
results she was seeking. You see her experi- 
ment with simple socio-dramas; you see her 
study the children’s dramatic play for what it 
can tell her about them; you see her reach out 
and bring the parents into the picture—in sim- 
ple conferences and get-togethers that other 
teachers could arrange. 


This whole Teacher’s Edition—with the beau- 
tifully illustrated pupils’ text included—could 
be resource material for a stimulating work- 
shop or study group on social development. It’s 
coming from the press early in 1951. 


Examination material on request 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Dallas 1 


San Francisco 5 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 3 


New York 10 Pasadena 2 
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Several guides to effective improve. 
ment of small school situations are 
emerging as a result of various expeti- 
ences of teacher groups. Most valuable 
results seem to appear when: 


e Teachers meet periodically — in 
groups and all contribute ideas. Ac 
ceptance and implementation of ideas 
as plans of action follow more nat- 
urally when these ideas originate in a 
cooperative group. Such an approach 
enables teachers better to understand 
and encourage one another. 

e Groups meet frequently; as often 
as every two to four weeks. 

e Participation is voluntary, since 
compulsion of any type inhibits cre- 
ative thinking and cooperative action. 

e Planning is largely concerned with 
programs that can be implemented 
directly in the classroom. Theoretical 
programs all too frequently have been 
found not to extend beyond the dis- 
cussion stage or the printed page. 

e Plans are put into practice and 
records are kept of results. 


e Results are promptly evaluated. 


The same group that formulated the | 


plans evaluates the results. 

e Wherever possible, planning and 
evaluative activities are part of the 
school time of the teacher—not an 
added professional burden. 

e There is effective coordination of 
pre-service and in-service training 
agencies. A large proportion of teach- 
ers in rural and small-town schools 
have only partially completed the 
academic educational program estab- 
lished for fully qualified teachers. 


Better Leadership Available 


Leadership in these programs is being 
provided in a variety of ways. As the 
office of the county or rural area super- 
intendent receives more professional as- 
sistance, better leadership is becoming 
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leadership is the teacher-education in- 
stitution. Ideas tested by immediate 





classroom application in public schools 
are often more effective than traditional 
instruction in the atmosphere of the col- 
lege classroom and the campus demon- 
stration school. These field activities 
help the college staff members better to 
understand various community prob- 
lems, teacher difficulties, and pupil char- 
acteristics. Restriction to campus activi- 
ties has a narrowing effect upon those 
responsible for college instruction. ‘The 
opportunity afforded a college to carry 
on effective on-the-job research is a 
strong argument in favor of a coopera- 
tive relationship between college and 
community. 

Organization of teacher groups may 
have important geographic and admin- 
istrative implications. Cooperation 
among several more or less independent 
school districts can be brought about 
only through effective leadership and 
can be continued only by demonstrated 
accomplishment. ‘The county-is some- 
times the natural unit of organization, 
while individual school districts are 
adequate in other cases. The nature of 
each_ situation should determine 
whether the planned activity ought to 
be of a “credit” or “non-credit” type. 
There is a place for each type of in- 
service training experience. 

Coordination of the efforts of small 
town and rural area administrators, 
teachers, county and state department 
personnel, and regional teacher educa- 
tion institutions for improving instruc- 
tion offers a rich field for experimenta- 
tion in an area far too frequently 
neglected. 

Little research has yet been reported 
and few if any principles have been 
established under carefully observed 
conditions, This is a field that is well 
adapted to action research. If the many 
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available. Another important source of 
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IMPROVEMENT 


IN PUBLIC SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS 


——- 





KK BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


DENVER, COLO. 


By HOLLIS L. CASWELL 


» MEL. , 
4 «GLENCOE, ILL and Associates 


4x KINGSPORT, TENN. 
This important new book is a/ 
dressed to all interested in currici) 
% MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, lum improvement. Dean Caswe - 
analyzes current curriculum proi} |< 
lems and discusses newer develo +94 
af PHILADELPHIA, PA. ments in curriculum work. Attentic °°’ 
is then focused on specific school sy) 
tems: fifteen curriculum worker Pf t 
present detailed descriptions of how Bene 
their local programs have been buil Jang 


CURRICULUM IMPROVEMEN’| 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM#™” 
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systems that have developed excep) “' 
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gollege people and public school leaders 
now engaged in field programs keep 
careful records of their experiences with 
attendant successes and failures, evalu- 
ations and implications, knowledge 


may be rapidly advanced. ‘The outcome 
can do much to improve the quality of 
instruction available to youth in 
smaller communities.—Merle A. Stone- 
man, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 








Letters from Abroad 





Column Editor: Gertrude H. Fitzwater 
Contributor: Immanuel Yafeh 








EDUCATION IN ISRAEL 


Education is full-time partner to the pioneer in the settlement and construction 
programs of the world’s youngest democracy. Immanuel Yafeh, contributor of this 
month’s letter, is headmaster, Elementary Division, Reali School, and Lecturer 
on Method and Supervisor of Practice Teaching, Teachers College, Haifa, Israel. 

Mr. Yafeh is a graduate of Hebrew Teachers College, Jerusalem, and has studied 
at the Institute of Education, University of London. Most of his twenty-one years 
in professional work have been spent in elementary education. He is author of four 
books for children. At present, Mr. Yafeh is observing schools in the United States 


| ae 
rich 
_ ae educators in what was, until 
re 4948, Mandatory Palestine, could boast 
at several outstanding achievements. 
| gy, Foremost among these was the revival 
ke, pf the Hebrew language, which in two 
hor generations ceased to be a dead, classical 
uil Janguage like Latin or Sanskrit. It be- 
7 came a living language, in use at home 
yopnd in the streets, in kindergarten and 
nq University, in newspapers, in research 
ho nd in literature. 
cep Another achievement was establish- 
[gent of a system of public schools 
an which provided education to prac- 
ti@ically every Jewish child in the coun- 
luetry. This system, in 1948, provided 
for about 100,000 pupils, enrolled in 
kindergartens, elementary and _secon- 
dary schools, continuation schools, vo- 
cational schools and teacher-training in- 
stitutions. A Hebrew university, a tech- 
g nical college of university standard, and 
an institute for research and post-gradu- 
ate studies were established also. Iliter- 
acy was practically nonexistent. All 
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under sponsorship of the Department of State and of the Office of Education. 


this was accomplished without the au- 
thority of a government, without a law 
of compulsory education, and often 
without adequate funds and under ad- 
verse conditions. 

The Jewish youth of the country 
were from an early age taking active 
part in the life and aspirations of the 
young, democratic community. They 
were inculcated with constructive and 
positive ideas, they were bent on pio- 
neering and settlement, and they ac- 
quired a peaceful approach to interna- 
tional problems and a proper esteem 
for other cultures and peoples. These 
were the qualities which enabled the 
youth of Palestine, and later Israel, to 
do their part in the resettlement and re- 
building of the country, and (this is 
not a paradox) to win their war. 

With the establishment of the State 
of Israel great progress could be ex- 
pected. One of the early steps of the 
new government was to introduce com- 
pulsory education, free of charge, for 
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every child in the country, Jew and non- 
Jew alike. The law at present provides 
only for the ages of 5 to 14, but is in- 
tended to include gradually ages up to 
18. There is provision also for work- 
ing youth from 14 to 17 years old. 
Special education and services are pro- 
vided under the Education Law for 
handicapped, mentally retarded, and de- 
linquent children. Included also in the 
program are extensive agricultural and 
technical education, curriculum re- 
search and experimentation, and en- 
couragement of pioneering youth move- 
ments. 

But problems facing education in 
Israel have been growing in scope and 
complexity. Israel’s policy of admitting 
into the country every Jew who wants 
or has to come caused the population to 
increase by nearly half during the past 
two years. The population is still in- 
creasing at the rate of about 20% per 
year. Many of the newcomers are from 
countries with low standards of culture 
and living; many are remnants of Nazi 
persecution and of D.P. camps, and to 





them readjustment is difficult son 


under ideal conditions. They come 
with varying cultural patterns, living) 
standards and languages. The education 

of their children was in many cases in. 

complete and interrupted, if not worse 

and almost always it was alien to the 

language, traditions, spirit and ideas of 

education in Israel. To overcome all this 

Israel will probably have to become the 

greatest psychological laboratory of our 

time. 


Efforts to Meet Teacher Shortage 


To meet the acute shortage of teach- 
ers, studies at teacher-training institu- 
tions have been accelerated and cut by 
one year; graduates of secondary schools 
have been granted temporary licenses 
after receiving a concentrated course in 
pedagogy and methods of teaching, and 
the same is being done with immigrants 
who have some knowledge of Hebrew 
and who have had some teaching ex: 
perience in other countries. To avoid 
the possibility of a lower standard of 
education, these “emergency teachers” 
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Prepared by the ASCD Commission on Teacher Evaluation, this booklet examines 
four major issues which become involved in most discussions of the emotion-charged 


@ How can professional growth be encouraged? 
@ How can evidence of professional growth be gathered? 
@ How do current rating practices affect professional growth? 
@ How can a school community organize to foster professional growth? 


This new ASCD publication suggests “a more valid and effective way than teacher 
rating for making use of individual differences in professional capacity and performance 
for improving the educational process within the school community.” 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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living) NEW TEXTS IN 
ation THE FIELD OF 
pilin EDUCATION 
VOYSE, 
° th! Social Studies for Children in a Democracy 
2aS O . ° . ° ° ° 
1 thi By John U. Michaelis, University of California, Berkeley 
etl In sixteen chapters, Dr. Michaelis includes the most important and newest research in 
pies elementary Social Studies. Special emphasis is given to the most recent developments in: 
f our democratic behavior, child growth and development, social learning, effective organization, 
group processes and problem solving, varied instructional resources, and evaluation. The 
text is extremely well balanced with a new approach to democratic behavior and child 
development. 
Published 1950 466 pages 6” x gl4” 
each. ‘ ° . 
tiw | Social Studies Instruction 
it by By Maurice P. Moffatt, New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair 
100; Organization, teaching, and supervision of Social Studies in secondary schools is the thesis 
ses of SOCIAL STUDIES INSTRUCTION. A how-to-do-it text, the book is designed for 
se in methods courses in the teaching of Social Studies, History, and Geography. All old methods 
' have been modernized and new techniques projected for each phase of Social Studies 
and teaching. Original research, never before published, adds to the book’s value. 
‘ants Published 1950 524 pages 6” x 834” 
Trew Send for your copies today! 
Sade PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, New York 
void 
1 of , , anh 
Orientation courses for professional 


will have to complete their own edu- 





ers . , : ° ° 
cation in evening classes and summer people, evening classes in Hebrew and 
courses. The increase in the numbers of other subjects, vocational courses for 
available teachers enabled the govern- adults, and various other courses have 

om ment to establish schools in every new _ been established. The older settlements 
settlement and immigrants’ camp and_ have been sending some of their best 
to open transition classes for immigrant and most experienced members to help 

‘ children in many of the older schools. newcomers establish their own settle- 
Several Children’s Villages also are do- ments, to live among them, and to give 
ing much in this direction; and many — them guidance and advice. Cultural and 
collective settlements have adopted educational work is going on wherever 
groups of children and youth, whom _ there are immigrants. 
they maintain and educate. Much has been accomplished, yet the 
The Army too plays a large part in great experiment has only just begun. 
the education of immigrants, both men The difficulties seem at times insur- 
and women, of age 18 or over. Some mountable. Israel is recruiting all its re- 
six out of eighteen months of compul- sources and all the help and advice that 
sory military service are devoted to the are available. Prominent among the 
study of Hebrew, the geography and people whom Israel has consulted is the 
history of Israel, and to agricultural U.S. Commissioner of Education. Great 
work. Many of these young people leave _ efforts—mental, physical and financial 
the Army in organized groups, to settle _—will be needed before the work is 
" on the land. done.—Immanuel Yafeh. 
ip ens 
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The Ginn Basic Readers 


Now available . . . materials through grades 1-6 in a basic reading 
series for Grades 1-8. Children really enjoy the appealing stories, 
the gay and colorful pictures. Stories of literary quality, and 

a real program of poetry beginning in Grade 2. 


Books are planned to fit the child. Reading is closely correlated with 
child development and the language arts. 


Young readers learn how boys and girls of character act in familiar 
situations. 


Teachers find unusually helpful guidance in the Manuals—directions 
are complete, yet the program is flexible. Workbooks and other 
learning aids available. 


Our Singing World 


PITTS -GLENN - WATTERS 








Music supervisors and music teachers are 
enthusiastic about this intriguing series! 
All the materials and activities for a mod- 
ern program are included in these 
attractive books. The series closely Ka Qek 
follows child development. Delightful RIS PEN | 
songs and rhythmic games that chil- 
dren love. Books for kindergarten and : 
Grades 1-4 available. Book V nearly ready. 


_—: 


Record albums. 


Write for more information 


Sinn and Company 


BOSTON 17 NEW YORK 11 CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 
DALLAS 1 COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 TORONTO 5 
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The Curriculum Commentator 


Column Editor: Prudence Bostwick 
, Contributor: Harold Alberty 








PROGRESS IN CURRICULUM REORGANIZATION 


AT the end of World War II, there was 
considerable optimism in educational 
circles with respect to the probability 
of rather widespread curriculum re- 
organization in the high schools. The 
Fight-Year Study had shown rather con- 
clusively that conventional curriculum 
patterns had little to do with college 
success and that a basic reorganization 
might result in vitalizing the program. 
In 1944 the Educational Policies Com- 
mission in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals issued and distributed widely 
Education for All American Youth. 
This publication pointed the way to a 
common-sense reorganization in terms 
of a larger block of time in which many 
areas of subject matter might be uti- 
lized in meeting the “imperative needs 
of youth.” 

The U. S. Office of Education has re- 
cently issued a pamphlet entitled, Core 
Curriculum in Public High Schools, An 
Inquiry into Practices, 1949 (Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 15 cents), which examines the 
present state of this program. The 
author, Grace S. Wright, estimates that 
out of approximately 24,000 public 
high schools, 833 have programs which 
meet in some degree the liberal defini- 
tion. Only two restrictions were speci- 
fied: courses must “involve the combi- 
nation of two or more class periods 
of subjects which ordinarily would 
be taught separately,” and they must 
“cut across large areas of the curricu- 
lum.” In other words, all courses were 
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included which “met for at least six 
periods a week and combined subjects 
which cut across major areas of the 
curriculum.” This liberal element ap- 
parently represents only three and one- 
half per cent of all the public high 
schools of the United States. A further 
discouraging fact disclosed by the study 
is that most of the reorganized pro- 
grams are in junior high schools and 
involve little more than putting sub- 
jects together. 

From the data presented, we must 
conclude that most high schools are not 
moving toward basic reorganization of 
general education. Undoubtedly new 
subjects are being added and old ones 
revamped, but the basic structure re- 
mains very much the same as it existed 
before World War II—indeed, before 
World War I. 

It is easy to enumerate many “blocks” 
to basic curriculum reorganization. 
Failure of teacher-education institu- 
tions to prepare teachers adequately, 
adverse attitudes of parents, dearth of 
materials and lack of leadership in the 
principal’s office have all been men- 
tioned prominently and each one pre- 
sents a serious problem. However, the 
key to a dynamic program of curricu- 
lum reorganization may be designated 
as leadership. When the principal is an 
effective leader all the other blocks tend 
to disappear, In-service education pro- 
grams help teachers solve instructional 
problems. Teachers, like students, learn 
through doing. 

Studies indicate that parents want for 
their children the kinds of values which 
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are claimed for core programs, and that 
parents will support changes when they 
cooperate actively in working with pro- 
fessional groups. Materials of instruc- 
tion have not always been readily avail- 
able but are now becoming more plenti- 
ful. When the teacher finds it possible 
to draw upon and use current publica- 
tions, the community and the rich 
storehouse of visual aids, much that is 
worth while can be accomplished. 


Leadership Aids 


Instructional Supervision, by Wil- 
liam T. Melchior (D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston, 1950) contains a 
wealth of descriptions of actual situ- 
ations in which supervision is fulfilling 
a leadership function. Each area of 
supervision is well treated in this thor- 
ough and systematic work. Resources 
readily available to supervisors and the 
techniques by which they can _ be 
brought to bear upon curriculum 
change are represented in this volume. 
Ample bibliographical references are 
given also. 

Community Leadership (American 
Association of School Administrators, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
6, D. C., August 1950, 25 cents) is a 
valuable pamphlet for school adminis- 
trators, It tells how the administrator 
can work with various community 
groups. Another pamphlet, County Ed- 
ucational Leadership (Department of 
Rural Education, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 50 cents), 
prepared by C. O. Fitzwater, analyzes 
the job of the county superintendent 
and the resources which he may well 
use in improving the schools. 

Good Schools Don’t Just Happen 
(distributed by Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 228 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 
4, Ill., single copies free, less than 100 
copies 10 cents each, 100 or more copies 
54 cents per copy) was prepared for 
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the Commission on Life Adjustmeng 
Education for Youth by staff member 


F. 
Ch 






4 


of the U. S. Office of Education with the} S4 
assistance of a lay advisory group. Thiy) °P 


pamphlet was produced in response ti} '€! 
requests by leaders who wish to use life) 1 
adjustment education materials in) © 
working with their organizations. It dis) 38 
cusses goals of a good school and prob.) 4" 
lems which must be solved by school) P¢ 
and community if life adjustment need thi 
of their youth are to be met more satis.) 5!V 
factorily. An excellent bibliography ij) © 
given also. | Sh 
Curriculum reorganization is insep7 de 
arably tied up with the nature of the TI 
individual and the learning process. dr 
Without a sound theory of learning) th 
the curriculum is bound to look like fec 
a patchwork quilt. Timely, therefore, i: thi 
Educational Psychology, by Lawrence) 4™ 
FE. Cole and William F. Bruce (World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson,) W4 
New York, 1950). This large volume™ C1 
(768 pages) is one of the New Workl) W! 
Education series. According to the edi. ™ 
torial board, this book is based upon! on 
the premise that “today enough is) ™ 
known of our culture, of man and his Ni 
behavior, and of the first principles of In 
conduct to provide the makings of a— ™! 
great education” (p. vi). The authors) 4 
deal fairly and comprehensively with! of 
all the theories of human behavior but) ™! 
find Gestalt theory most congenial toa 4 
democratic frame of reference. Rightly, 5h 
they contend that philosophy and psy. 
chology cannot be divorced. Consist- | 
ently the authors drive toward a psy. 
chology which will help the teacher to | 
implement the “‘style of life’’ which we be 
call democratic. The goal is develop) 
ment of “the mature person” in such’) @ 
a culture. Part 4, which deals with “put 7) V) 
ting psychology to work in the schools, — © 
is especially suggestive. | Be 
Democratic Teaching in Secondary | : 
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Schools, by Lindley J. Stiles and Mattie 
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F. Dorsey (J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Chicago, 1950), takes essentially the 


1 the same basic point of view as that devel- 
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oped by Cole and Bruce but deals ex- 
tensively with all the various facets of 


_ instructional procedures, ‘The approach 


to problems is practical, though theory 
is not neglected. Throughout the book 
are actual illustrations from the field. 
Perhaps the most suggestive section is 


| that treating group dynamics. Succes- 


sive chapters deal with “Establishing 
Group Rapport,” ‘“Teacher-Student 


| Sharing,” “Examples of ‘Teacher-Stu- 
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dent Sharing,” and “Developing Group 
Thinking and Action.” These chapters 
draw heavily upon recent research in 
the field of group process and show ef- 
fectively the classroom implications of 
this research. Excellent bibliographies 
are included. 

The curriculum maker will certainly 
want to examine Human Relations in 
Curriculum Change, selected readings 
with special emphasis on group develop- 
ment, Bulletin No. 7, 1949, Illinois Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum Program. (It 
may be obtained from Vernon L. 
Nickell, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Springfield, Ill.) This bulle- 
tin, prepared by Kenneth D. Benne 
and Bozidar Muntyan, includes the gist 
of the writings in the field. Commen- 
taries on the readings by the authors 
are especially helpful. This bulletin 
should be a “must” for curriculum 
workers. 

In striking contrast to the other con- 
tributions presented in this column is 
Modern Educational Practice, A Hand- 
book for Teachers (McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1950). The 
authors, Paul R. Mort and William S. 
Vincent, present very little formal edu- 
cational theory, but are content to or- 
ganize for the reader, illustrations of 
“modern educational practice” drawn 
from thousands of classrooms. The au- 
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thors make no claim of excellence for 
these practices. They are for the most 
part taken directly from teachers’ de- 
scriptions or reports from observers, Cri- 
terion for inclusion of a given descrip- 
tion seems to have been the “workable- 
ness” of the practice. In a section on 
‘how to use this book,” the authors point 
out that “the good school is not a hodge- 
podge of practices such as those de- 
scribed in this book.” 


Instructional Materials 


Readings for the Atomic Age, edited 
by M. David Hoffman (Globe Book 
Company, New York, 1950) is intended 
to give teachers and students alike some 
realization of the significance of atomic 
energy for peoples of the world. Selec- 
tions from the writings of such outstand- 
ing authorities as Lilienthal, Oppen- 
heimer, Bush and Einstein are included. 
“The dramatic impact of the bomb” is 
given extensive treatment. The vocabu- 
lary is within the range of high school 
students. 

United States Civil Defense (Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. 
C., 1950, 25 cents) is a report prepared 
by the National Security Resources 
Board. It “provides an outline of the 
organization and techniques which 
should be developed by the state and 
local communities on which rest the 
primary responsibility for civil defense.” 

What About Communism? is Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 164, 1950 (avail- 
able through Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 22 Thirty-Eighth St., New York, 
20 cents). Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., has 
performed an excellent service in pre- 
senting this readable discussion. He pre- 
sents all sides of each issue. The vocabu- 
lary is considered to be not too difficult 
for advanced high school students.— 
Harold Alberty, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 
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